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THE SAILORS’ MAGAZINE AND SEAMEN’S FRIEND. 


THe Samors’ Magazine anD Stamen’s Friend, a monthly pamphlet of 
thirty-two pages, will contain the proceedings of the American Seamen’s Friend 
Society, and its Branches and Auxiliaries, with notices of the labors of local in- 
dependent Societies, in behalf of Seamen. It will aim to present a general view 
of the history, nature, progress and wants of the Szammn’s Cavusn, commending 
it earnestly to the sympathies, the prayers and the benefactions of all Christian 
people. ' 

{t is designed also to furnish interesting reading matter for Seamen, especially 
such as will tend to their spiritual edification. Important notices to Mariners, 
memoranda of disasters, deaths, &c., will be given. It will contain correspon- 
dence and articles from our Foreign Chaplains, and of Chaplains and friends of 
the cause at home. No field at this time presents more ample material for an 
interesting periodical. To single subscribers $1 « year, invariably in advance, 
It will be furnished Life Directors and Life Members gratuitously, upon an 
annual request for the same. 
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Is also issued as an cight page monthly tract adapted to Seamen, and gratui- bbe 
tously distributed among them. It is furnished Auxiliary Societies for this use, — 
at the rate of one dollar per hundred. 


THE LIFE BOAT. 


This little sheet, published monthly, will contain brief anecdotes, incidents, Tt 
and facts relating to Sea Libraries. 2 


Any Sabbath-School that will send us $20, fora loan library, shall have fi 
copies gratis, monthly, for one year, with the postage prepaid by the Society 


In making remittances for subscriptions, always procure a draft on New York, ora 
Office Money Order, if possible. Where neither of these can be procured, send the aes, 
but always in % REGISTERED letter, The registration fee has been reduced to Jifteen cents, 
and the present registration system has been found by the postal authorities to be virtuall 


an absolute protection against losses by mail. All Postmasters i i 5 
ters whenever requested to do so. if mikes gas i3 let : 


AS 
ILA, 


FEBRUARY, 1877. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
THE WRECK OF THE STRATHMORE: 


A LETTER FROM MRS. WORDSWORTH, SOLE LADY SURVIVOR. 


| Nota few readers of the Macazrne will recall the wreck of the 
British Merchant Ship Strathmore, in the summer of 1875,—and the 
wescue of her surviving passengers and crew, after a sojourn of six 
months and twenty-two days on a barren rock. 

The ensuing narrative of the shipwreck, and of the dreadful ex- 
periences which followed, written by one of the sufferers, after deliver- 
jance had come,—as a graphic piece of descriptive writing, has not often 
been equalled in the whole range of English literature. . . . It 
was on her voyage from London, England, to Otago, N. Z., that the 
Strathmore, Capt. M‘Donald, struck on one of the rocks of the 
««Twelve Apostles” comprised in the Crozet group,*—July 1st, 1875. 
Mrs. Wordsworth wrote from the ship Childers, at sea, February 18th, 
1876, and we print her letter, entire. 


Dearest F——, I dare say you 
mever expected to see my hand- 
Iwriting again; but I suppose I 


up once more. We are now on 
board the ship Childers, of Liver- 
pool, on our way to Rangoon. 


must be the veritable bad _halt- 


| I will begin my story from the 
ipenny, and of course have turned 


poor ship Strathmore. We had 


) * These islands lie in the Southern Indian Ocean, the easternmost, called East Island, being 
iplaced by Sir James Ross, in Lat. 46° 27’ S., and Long. E. from Greenwich, 52° 14".—We learn 
hat since the rescue from the Strathmore, the English Admiralty have ordered that a British 
mayal vessel shall periodically call at the Crozet Islands, of which very little is known, to find 
and care for any future castaways. We have also been informed that Mr. T. B. Peters, of Ar- 
)broath, Scotland, who was second mate of the Strathmore, has been presented with an English 
‘Board of Trade Medal, for his gallantry and humanity during and after the wreck. 
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rather a tedious voyage. I was 
sick the whole way, and if the 
sickness stopped, I had nausea. I 
could not eat—I loathed every- 
thing; and when we got to the 
line, ‘‘low fever” set in. In short, 
I thought I should never reach New 
Zealand, though Capt. M‘Donald 
showed great ‘skill in medicine, 
and was exceedingly kind and at- 
tentive. On one occasion, curious- 
ly enough, he jokingly threaten- 
ed that if I did not get better, soon, 
he would land me on the ‘‘ Twelve 
Apostles,”—little thinking then, 
poor man, how soon his words were 
to come true. 

Miss Henderson, the lady who 
occupied the other berth in my 
cabin, and who, with her brother, 
was going to New Zealand to join 
their father, always tended me with 
the greatest kindness and gentle 
care during my long illness. On 
the 30th of June, the very night 
before we ‘‘struck,” I felt rather 
better, and got up to join the other 
passengers in a game at cards in the 
saloon. I had generally slept badly 
hitherto, the fever always returning 
in the night; but on this occasion, 
being more fatigued than usual, I 
slept soundly, till bump! bump! 
bump! I was knocked violently 
backwards and forwards in my 
berth. I thought, ‘surely that is 
a curious motion;” but determined 
not to be easily alarmed, I endea- 
voured to compose myself. To my 
horror there then followed a crunch- 
ing and grating sound which could 
not be mistaken. I said to Miss 
Henderson,—‘‘ Oh! surely there is 
something wrong.” 

We got out of bed, and had just 
lit our lamps, when Charlie and 
Mr. Henderson came to our cabin. 
Mr. Henderson never spoke; but 
Charlie said in very quiet tones, 
‘* Mother, the ship has struck, and 
is quickly settling down. You haye 
no time to dress—only a moment 


to put on what you can.” They 
left us; we never spoke. I helped 
the poor child to dress ; she was 
pale and trembling, but quiet and 
collected. Idid not take time to 
dress myself fully, merely putting 
on my dressing-gown and the tweed 
tunic you bought me. My sealskin 
jacket was unfortunately locked up, 
so I huddled on my warm shawl, 
and tied up my head warmly. This 
took us about three minutes, at the 
end of which time Charlie and Mr. 
Henderson again appeared. I took 
your brother’s arm, and we went 
into the saloon, Miss Henderson 
and her brother following. Charlie, 
bethinking himself of some useful 
things he had forgotten, left me 
in the saloon in order to get them 
from his own cabin. Thinking he 
remained too long, I followed him 
and begged him tocome at once, for 
Thad heard the captain from the 
poop call aloud inan agonised tone, 
‘Now then, come!” But whilst I 
had been waiting for him, I had run 
back to the cabin and got my ro- 
sary, which I put round my neck, 
and seized a pair of blankets. 
made our way to the companion- 
hatch, but it was partly fastened 
up, so I was forced to drop my 
load of blankets, and creep through 
the small aperture which was left. 


Arm in arm, and followed by Miss © 


Henderson and her brother, we 


walked to where some sailors were 
endeavouring to launch a boat. — 


Charlie noticed to me that gener- 


ally in shipwrecks the first boat 


launched is lost; and though I 
heard ‘‘Sails’s” voice cry out, **TV’ll 


shoot any man who gets in before — 


the women,” I said to, Charlie, 
** Don’t go in that boat; remember, 


wherever we go, ifthere isnot room _ 


for you, there is not for me.” He 
replied, ‘‘ No, mother, we will live 
or die together.” 

We passed the Joselyn boys. 
Percy, the eldest—a fine fellow—I 


We © 


heard say to his younger brother, 
“We will stick together, old boy, 
Whatever happens.” I saw poor 
|Captain M‘Donald at the rigging, 
and would have spoken to him, 
but I knew he was a broken-hearted 
man, and, like myself, preparing for 
eternity. I had not the least hope 
of being saved. Just then I heard 
‘Mrs. Walker, who unfortunately 
had got separated from her husband 
rand child, ask Charlie to look for 
|him, but he did not hear her; he was 
considering how I could be got into 
ithe port lifeboat. “Can you get 
‘on the bridge, mother?” he asked. 
I said ‘‘ Yes”—though it was a 
place I dared not have attempted 
jin daylight ona calm day. I got 
jupon it, I know not how. Charlie, 
and a sailor named Jack Wilson, 
pulled me up into the boat by the 
‘hands. The moment I was lifted 
‘from the quarter-deck a sea swept 
‘over it, some of the water splashing 
on my face. That sea washed Miss 
Henderson from her brother’s arms 
down to the main deck, and so the 
poor child was lost. Her brother 
‘told me afterwards that all she said 
to him was, ‘‘Ob Tom! we did not 
think it would end this way.” 


|doing everything to have the boat 
‘ready, on the very slight hope of 
her floating clear of the ship, which 
we thought then was rapidly set- 
tling down. We sat awaiting our 
‘fate. A few farewells were ex- 
changed. I said good-bye to my 
‘dear boy, and a pang of anguish 
went through me for his young life, 
‘so soon to be taken. It passed in 
amoment, and we were preparing 
ourselves, as well as we could, to 
meet our God,—when, wonderful 
to relate, a heavy sea came sweeping 
along over the poop, carrying every- 
thing with it to destruction; but in- 
stead of dashing our boat to pieces, 
or tumbling it from the beams on 
which it stood down to the deck, it 


| In the meantime the sailors were, 
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caughtit up and miraculously float- 
ed us between the main and mizzen 
rigging into the sea. I thought at 
the time we were going quietly into 
eternity. I felt Charlie’s grasp 
tighten, and witha prayer on my 
lips I think I almost was gone. We 
had hardly breathed when Charlie 
suddenly almost threw me from 
him, and wrenching an oar out, 
shouted, ‘‘Saved! saved! by a mir- 
acle. Up, lads, and keep her off 
the ship!” It was pitch-dark, in 
the dead of a winter night. We 
had few clothes, and the boat hay- 
ing been stove in on its passage 


across the deck, we were sitting . 


almost up to our waists in water. 
Huge sprays washed over our shoul- 
ders; and so, surrounded by break- 
ers and sharp rocks, we did not 
know which way to turn for safety. 
By dint of hard labor, and great 
caution, we managed to keep clear 
of every obstacle, and the boat was 
constantly baled to lighten her, but 
with little success. Indeed, had 
she not been a splendid lifeboat we 
should very soon have sunk. I sat 
silent in my corner, trying to com- 
fort and warm poor Spencer Joselyn, 
who had hurt himself jumping into 
the boat. Percy, poor fellow, fell 
short in his leap, and was drowned. 
Charlie gave me his coat to hold, 
whilst he pulled an oar, and I think 
that £155, which was in his pocket- 
book that he had saved, must then 
have been lost by dropping out of 
one of his pockets into the water 
in the boat, and then being baled 
overboard. 

We beat about all night, not 
knowing where we went, afraid of 
being drifted out to sea without 
food or water. Breakers ahead! 
and Land ho! was the cry all night. 
Once, in the grey of the morning, 
we got a glimpse of the ship. She 
was leaning over a good deal, and 
looked very helpless and forlorn, 
and so sad. A little after day broke 
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I was the first to see another boat. 
I gave a joyful scream, and the 
second mate, Mr. Peters, with some 
passengers and sailors, came to us 
and towed us to land. When we 
came to the landing-place I gave up 
in despair, for I saw nothing but a 
high perpendicular rock before me, 
impossible almost for a goat to find 
footing on. You know 1 am not 
very clever at climbing at the best 
of times, but weak and ill, stiff with 
cold, and dripping wet, I felt I had 
no life in me, and could not do it. 
I paid, “‘Charlie, I can’t do it; 
you must leave me.” ‘‘ Nonsense,” 
he said: and one of the samen, 
Jack Wilson, added, ‘‘If there is 
anybody to be saved, you will be.” 
The sailors who had already mount- 
ed the rock, soon managed to lower 
a rope with a loop in it, in which I 
sat, and was pulled up, assisted by 
Charlie and young Mr. Keith on 
either side. I was stunned with 
cold, and almost fainting, so that it 
seemed only a few minutes to me till 
Charlie came with the reeking-hot 
‘skins of two albatrosses, and wrap- 
ped my feetin them. Oh, how de- 
lightfulit was! Some one knocked 
down a white pigeon, which was 
cooked on some sticks and given to 
me. I thought I had never tasted 
anything so good. Mr. Peters, who 
all along had behaved with great 
presence of mind and gallantry, had 
been backwards and forwards to the 
wreck and brought off several boat- 
fuls of people. He also picked up 
some wine, spirits, &c.,—in fact all 
that was portable and useful. It 
soon got dark, and we were obliged 
to move higher up the rock, where 
a slight tent was erected and a 
plank was placed on the rock for me 
to lie upon. Some of the sailors 
covered me with their coats, but 
they were taken from me during the 
night by some of the passengers, 
and then, oh, the agony I suffer- 
edin my limbs! Mr. Keith and 
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Charlie had to move my feet and 
hands, and when I could bear it no 
longer I went outside and sat by a 
small fire they had lit. Black Jack 
gave me his own stockings, which 


were warm, for I had none,—the 


crew were all so kind to me. 

The next day Mr. Peters brought 
the remainder of the survivors from 
the rigging of the wreck. The 
noble captain had been washed 
overboard shortly after Miss Hen- 
derson and the man at the helm, 
a bright-eyed little fellow called 
Darkey on account of his gipsy- 
like complexion, who was washed 
away from his post with a part of the 


wheelin his hand. Hehad refused — 


to leave it till the word to save 
himself was given; but the captain 
never lived to give it. 


couple called Mr. and Mrs. Riddle. 
Mrs. Riddle had waited for him for 
eight years, and the poor man was 


frantic at the prospect of losing his — 
young wife. A Mrs. Mobile, anoth- — 
er young married woman, behaved — 


with great heroism at the wreck. 
At all times a merry laughing crea- 
ture, and kind to every one, she 
tried hard to save the lives of some 
of the children, but without success. 


There was _ 
a very interesting newly-married 


She was heard to ask, ‘‘Isthere no © 
hope?” ‘* None.” Then throwing © 


her arms round ber husband’s neck, — 


she said, ‘‘ I will die with you.” 


To return to the island. Next | 


day Walter Smith the sailmaker, 
and Mike O’Reardan, an A. B., 


brought me a suit of manly gar-— 


ments—Mike giving me the shirt © 


from his back. Trousers, my flan- 
nel petticoat, and a ‘* monkey- 
jacket ” completed my outfit; but 


either the trousers were curiously | 


made or else I was, for we did not — 


get on well together. I kept them 


though, and they were most use- | 


ful to Charlie afterwards. 


I will now only give you a few | 


incidents of our island life, as Char- 
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lie is writing a full account, which 


_ you will receive with this letter. I 


was very near death several times; 
had it not been for Charlie’s con- 


' stant care and tenderness I should 
| really have gone—it was such a 


long time of suffering and endur- 
ance. The eggs saved my life twice. 
and there was a little of the famous 
““Redheart rum” put away for the 


| use of the sick by Mr. Peters, which 
_ did me incalculable gooa. I felt I 
} could not last long. One morning, 
. the 21st of January, I awoke quite 


| cheerful and bright, saying, ‘‘Char- 
_ lie, I’ve seen the ship” (we never 


_ dreamed of any but the one that was 
| to take us off). In the afternoon, 


_as Charlie went out of our own 
_ little ‘‘ shanty,” he shouted, ‘‘Sail, 


ho!” and immediately ran towards 


| the flag-staff. I sank on my knees 
_ at the entrance, and wept tears of 


joy. Soon I saw the ship turn to- 


| wards our island, and then I began 


to prepare. Charlie came back to 


| give me one or two articles of his 
_ apparel, that I might look some- 


what more respectable, for my 


' wardrobe was reduced to a flannel 


shirt and petticoat much the worse 
for wear, and (what I considered 
very grand) the polonaise you 


_ bought me—everything as well as 


notice it at that time. 
ments of delight were these! 


; 
| 


myself, black, greasy, and smelling 


horribly fishy, though we did not 
What mo- 
We 
first hurried to one side of the island, 
then to another, scrambling over 
rocks, holes, and slime—no easy 
matter. At last we arrived at our 
old landing-place. I could get down 
to a certain part of the rock in 
safety, but from there I had to be 
lowered into the boat ina ‘“‘ bow- 
line.” To the uninitiated this 
bowline looks a very carelessly- 
made knot, but itis strong notwith- 
standing. 

When I was hanging above the 
sea, I heard ‘‘Sails” shout out, 
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“‘Don’t scrape her; rather throw 
her into the water;” but I meekly 
expostulated that I rather preferred 
being scraped. Poor “Sails ” was 
feady to jump in for me, being 
half stripped; and the last thing 
I clung to on the island was his 
smooth fat neck. I hung in mid- 
air, and when the boat rose on the 
swell I was lowered into Captain 
Gifford’s arms and placed safely 
in the boat. The ship was a 
whaler named The Young Phe- 
mix, Captain Gifford. Charlie, 
My. Peters, ‘‘ Sails,” and two in- 
valids came off with us at the same 
time. Captain Gifford congratu- 
lated me on my fortitude. He said, 
some men had to be helped, and 
would scarcely come at all. Long 
before we reached the ship I was 
sick, of course. Captain Gifford 
insisted on my staying in the boat, 
and it was hoisted up with me on 
board. 'The first moment that Cap- 
tain Gifford saw distressed people, 
on the island, rightly judging they 
could not all be got off the rock 
that night, he had thoughtfully 
provisioned the boats, even to to- 
bacco. I was then down-stairs 
and met by an ‘‘angel,” as she 
seemed to me, with such a fair 
tender face—a tall, slender woman, 
like a lily, in her fresh cotton gown. 
She took me, dirty, wretched, sick, 
in her arms, and immediately gota 
tub of water to wash me, for I could 
do nothing, I was so ill and weak. 
She washed, clothed, and fed me 
with the tenderest gentleness. The 
best of everything was given me. 
A bed was arranged ona sofa, with 
pillows’ sheets, and blankets. For 
seven months I had thought it a 
luxury to get a flat stone to sit on, 
and had hardly ever laid down with- 
out my feet in a pool of water; and 
now, surrounded by every comfort, 
I did not speak or think, but could 
only lie and wonder, and thank 
Almighty God for His mercy. 


° 
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Next day the sickness wore off, and 
I was able to enjoy the nice little 
American dainties she brought me. 
I think she herself scarcely ate any- 
thing whilst we were on board, she 
was so delighted. She had said to 
her husband when he was going for 
us, ‘‘ Bring me a woman,” she was 
so home-sick,/poor thing!—having 
been at sea a considerable time al- 
ready, with no prospect of seeing 
home for many long months. Five 
happy days we stayed on board, 
bound for the Mauritius, though 
the captain, by thus taking us out 
of his way, was losing a fishing 
season, a serious matter for a whal- 
er, and he had not been very success- 
ful already. Curiously enough, not 
long before, he had picked up the 
crew of a deserted vessel numbering 
about thirty, so far as I can recol- 
lect. On the fifth day a ship hove 
in sight. We ‘‘spoke” her, and 
her captain agreed to take twenty 
ofus. I preferred stopping; but the 
second mate, Mr. Peters, and most 
of the passengers, went with her. 
She was the Sierra Morena. I was 
exceedingly sorry to part with Mr. 
Peters, who had all along proved 
so kind to me. In the afternoon of 
the same day, as Captain Gifford 
and I were comfortably chatting in 
our small ‘‘sanotum,” José, the 
little steward, came down with the 
news that there was another sail on 
the ‘lee bow.” Up went the cap- 
tain on deck; and I, very sorrow- 
ful, was preparing to get ready to 
be transhipped, when I was told 
not to stir till we learned more. par- 
ticulars. In the meantime I saw 
the captain’s wife busily employed 
packing up a whole lot of her best 
things for me to take, but I would 
only accept from her a change of 
commoner ones, as she had previ- 
ously given me a very handsome 
rep wrapper, and various other ar- 


ticles, including a water-proof, and — 


lovely shoes and stockings. Such 
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shoes! She is a full head taller than 
I, yet her feet are smaller, and 


mine, you know, are not very large. 


Besides, though she does all 
work on board of the vessel, her 
hands are small and_ beautifully 
white. We signalled this ship as 
we had done the other, and it was 
arranged that the remainder of us, 
twenty-four in all, should go on 
board the new vessel. We were 
without exception exceedingly sorry 
to part with our American friends. 
Mrs. Gifford cried when I left her, 


‘and would scarcely let me go; and 


Captain Gifford at the very last 
said, if I had the least objection to 


going, that Charlie and I could re- — 


main with them, and they would © 


be glad to have us. However, we- 
went away; and the last I saw of 
Eleanor Gifford, leaning over the 
side with a kerchief round her head 
and a tender half-sad look in her 
eyes, recalled to my mind the sweet 
face of my vision on theisland. All 
honor to the American flag. We 
should most likely have been on 
the island now but for their hu- 
manity. Captain and Mrs. Gifford — 
are pure Americans, and if I am’ 
able in other years when they re-— 
turn to New Bedford, I shail al- 
most dare cross the ocean to see 
them once more. Captain Gifford 
is as tall for a man as his wife is 
for a woman. He has the rather 
long face of the American, but he 
is very handsome. 
very fine harmonium on board, but 
I was too weak to use my feet to 
blow, so I sat wrapped in a blanket 
on her knee, she using her feet and. 
I playing. The Young Phenix 


They had a | 


enn er ane 


will go to Mauritius in about six | 


months, where Mrs. Gifford will 
stay some time for arest. She would 
have made her visit then had we 
gone one with them. 
Had you seen me at first you 
would not have known me: I was 
a perfect skeleton; my eyes sunken 


| 
} 
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and hollow, with a wild burning 


_ light in them horrible to see, my 


skin white and like a dead person’s, 
my hands transparent, my hair 
short, and my figure gaunt, totter- 
ing, and with a dreadful stoop. 
For the first three months on the 
island I could not walk a yard with- 
out assistance, even through the 
shanty. It was all rock and slip- 
pery stones, and the least wind blew 
me down. When I got a little 
better, Charlie would take me out 
a few yards and I returned myself. 
If no one was about to give mea 
help, I generally crawled on my 
hands and knees. Afterwards, 
when we got to our own little hole 
on the other side of the island, I 
got rather stronger, and was able 
and proud to go to the spring for 
water, escaping with only two or 
three falls. You never saw such 
an uncompromising place. On my 
way to the well I passed through 
crowds of penguins without fear. 
J think they were susprised at my 
appearance. 

But to return to the Childers 
(the ship we are now in): she be- 
longs to Liverpool, and is com- 
manded by Captain M‘Phee, who 
is very kind tome. ‘The living is 
good ; plenty of nice vegetables, 
delightful bread, and eatables of all 
kinds, and lots of preserved fruits 
and jams. If you have any nice 
home-made, I can tell you they will 
suffer in comparison. Since the 
first day, I have never been sick, 
and have an enormous appetite. 
The consequence is, I am getting 
fast like myself, and my bones are 
quite getting covered. I had no 
idea they were so small. Captain 
M‘Phee gave me a curtain (Dolly 
Varden print) to make a skirt of— 
a fancy blue shirt for a bodice, 
and his own white linen coats for 
jackets. My constitution is en- 
tirely changed. Before, I was al- 
ways sea-sick, which is not the case 
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now; and when I crossed the line 
before, I never perspired—the re- 
sult being that I felt the heat ex- 
ceedingly; but now I am in a con- 
stant bath, and so have neither red 
face nor suffering. Charlie looks 
and is well and firm now. From 
the effects of the exposure and bad 
feeding on the island, his hair had 
got quite flaxen, which didn’t suit 
him at all; but now it has nearly 
recovered its original color. One 
day on the island, when food was 
scarce and hunting hard, he was 
quite worn out and burst into tears. 
Poor fellow! I felt that more than 
anything that happened to me. He 
has shown himself a grand fellow, 
cool and steady in danger, with all 
his wits about him. Such tender 
care he took of me too, never mak- 
ing a fuss about what he did! You 
would have thought he had been 
the only one shipwrecked before. 
All the others were extravagant and 
wasteful with clothes, string, &c. 
He got many out of a difficulty by 
supplying a little of the latter com- 
modity, and at the last: he was the 
only one with a lashing for carry- 
ing his birds. He won the respect 
of all, especially the sailors, with 
whom he was a great favorite. In 
the evenings, when the day’s work 
was uone, | would amuse Charlie 
by telling him all the little stories 
I could remember about his own, 
your, and even my childhood, 
which took back our minds to home, 
and never failed to interest, how- 
ever often repeated. 

Some of the men were great 
favorites of mine. Walter Smith 
or ‘‘Sails,” as we always called 
him, was a’gem in his way. He 
would knock down his enemy one 
minute, and the next risk his life 
for him, and when he had a friend- 
ship it was to the death; he was 
always so generous and kind—so 
were they all. The three appren- 
tices were very fine lads. Frank 
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Carmichael seemed a little delicate, 
but Ned Preston and Harold 'Tur- 
ner were more robust, and capital 
hunters. On Christmas-day Har- 
old brought me three eggs out of 
five that he had buried for him- 
self when-the eggs were plentiful. 
I shall not forget such a generous 
action. There are many other little 
anecdotes I might tell, but I would 
make my letter too long; however, 
there is one I must not forget. 
John Evans, A.B., or “‘Old Jack,” 
as we called him, one day when 
food was very scarce, brought me a 
small duck roasted, which he had 
been lucky enough to kill and get 
cooked. ‘Though starving himself, 
he freely gave me this delicacy, and 
insisted on my taking it. It re- 
quires a person to be under similar 
circumstances in order to appreciate 
such self-sacrifices as I have men- 
tioned, As for Mr. Peters, I think 
him the deaw ideal of an officer. 
On the island he did not belie the 
good opinion that the poor captain 
had of him. Henever spared him- 
self in any work. In danger he 
was cool-headed, and nothing seem- 
ed to turn him away from doing 
what he thought was right. I am 
afraid you must think me very con- 
fused in my head, judging from my 
letter. First I am on the island; 
then on board the whaler or Chil- 
ders, and then back to the island 
again; but I have written this 
letter from day to day, and put 
down just whatever ideas came 
uppermost. So to go back again to 
the Childers. 'The crew here are 
all blacks, some rather handsome. 
They are a very merry lot, and, 
when work is done, fond of a little 
music or dancing. We have had 
very squally weather. The ship 
has to go where there is wind, 
which makes my heart beat—in 
fact I shall be more or less terrified 
till I get on solid ground again in 
Old England. We hope we will 
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not be very long before we reach 
Rangoon. It would be rather awk- 
ward landing in a strange place 
without a sow in our pockets, but I 
suppose somebody will have pity 
on us till we get money. Oh! I 
am thoroughly sick of the sea! No 
more going to the seaside in sum- 
mer. I am bringing home quite a 
valuable book of receipts which the 
steward has very kindly given me 
—quite Yankee notions, and very 
good ones too. I mean to be no 
end of a cook when I get home. 
I have studied the theory on that 
desolate island in our grim soli- 
tude. At present everything is 
“‘T wonder”. to us. Jf wonder 
what you and Richard are doing 
where you are, and what every- 
body is thinking about us. I felt 


so sorely for you, not knowing what — 


had become of us. I am thankful 
Iwas not at home, the suspense 
would have driven me crazy. I 
hope dear old friends are all well 
both in England and Scotland. I 
shall not write more than this one 
letter, so please send it to my sis- 
ters, and all our relations and 
friends who may be interested. 
After such a long ramble, fancy 
us being landed at Burmah, of all 
places! With the exception of two 
rings and the rosary Mrs. Dycer 
gave me, I have not arelic of my 
past life. Hyen when I thought I 
was going to the bottom, I regret- 
ted our lovely picture of your dear 
father (a life-size painting of my 
husband when a boy, with his favor- 
ite pony—the figure by Sir Henry 
Raeburn, and the animal by Howe). 
However, we have ourselves, and it 
has been Almighty God’s will that 
we should lose the rest. Once I had 
a delightful dream of your kitchen 
at Bebbington, full of lovely clean 
clothes airing before the fire. It 
was quite a treat to me, squalid, 
ragged, and cold as I was. I only 
slept about three nights in the 
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| wreck. : 
| I shall have so much to hear when 
' I get home—all good news, I trust. 
| I would like to forget all the hard- 
_ ships and disagreeables of the last 
seven months; but I trust I shall 
_ never forget all Almighty God has 
_ done for us,—oovr life and preserva- 
_ tion on the island was all a miracle. 
_ Fancy living all that time on a 
| barren rock, with a little rank grass 

on it, not even brushwood! 
men knew I had a daughter, but I 
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week—my bed was so hard and 
uncomfortable. It is almost worth 
being shipwrecked to experience go 
much kindness. Oaptain M‘Phee 
is very kind. His family live in 


_ Liverpool, and his wife often goes 


with him. I would not like to be 
a sailor’s wife. I was-always afraid 


_ of building castles in the air about 
| seeing you again. 


I scarcely dared 


think of you. Frank Carmichael, 


| one of the apprentices, and I were 


wondering whether any masses were 


_ being said for us on All Soul’s Day. 
_ By the by, you had better write to 
| his mother, and tell her he is safe, 


and behaved like a man at the 
Her address is — 


The 


had never said what like you were. 
Mike dreamed of you, and to my 
amazement gave me an exact de- 
scription of you—hair a shade 
lighter than mine—even to your 


rapid walk and short steps. I hope 


the ship we come home in will go 
to Liverpool. Love to my sister, 


brothers, and all kind friends. Oh, 
how I weary to be at home again! 


We are such queer-looking figures 
here, with as few clothes as we can 
possibly do with, lazy and weary— 
the sea is such a dreary, monotonous 
life. 
can choose it. Charlie is quite 
satiated with his experiences of it. 
If it were not for home-sickness, I 
think I would like to have a peep 
at Indian life. To-day it is nearly 
a calm, what little breeze there 1s 


I can’t think how any one’ 
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being in the wrong direction. We 
sighted Sumatra two days ago. 
My life here is this: Get up at 
seven, bath, &c.; breakfast at eight; 
and then, after having worked: 
everything there was to work, and 
read everything there was to read, 
a little writing is all Icando. I 
expect this erratic mode of writing 
will account for some of the ram- 
bling. Dinner at twelve; sleep an 
hour; then after that the heat is 
simply intolerable. Tea at five; go 
on deck to see the sun go down. 
Walk and sit on deck till nine or 
so. A glass of eau sucrée, and go 
to bed. Ah! itis tiresome. Bed, 
indeed! Our ideas of bed are 
usually associated with thoughts of 
rest; but on the Strathmore we had 
fleas, on the whaler cockroaches, 
im this ship we have a pleasing va- 
riety of rats. ‘The fleas and rats I 
don’t mind; so much so, that the 
rats run all over me at night in a 
friendly way. I merely give them 
a slight shake and weak shoo! I 
will never recover my figure, my 
back is so bent and weak; the salt 
bathing is doing it some good. 
How I wish I was steaming away 
to England! I expect you will all 
be very much astonished when you 
get our telegram. Unless anything 
very exciting happens, I will not 
write any more till we are sailing 
up the Irawaddy. 

When people are dead, a great 
many virtues are generally found 
out about them unknown before. 
I trust ours will be remembered 
now, even though we are unroman- 
tically in life. Ill though I was, I 
felt I cowldn’t die on that desolate 
island. But I must not abuse it. 
I daresay we were healthier there 
than we should have been on a 
more favored island. We are now 
in the Andaman Sea. It is as calm 
as a lake—scarcely a breath of wind. 
How lovely the sunsets are! and 


the moon and stars, how dazzling 
and brilliant! Lightning playing 
about all night! People at home 
have no idea of lightning or rain; 
here it comes in sheets, not drops. 
I am in great pain with rheumatism 
all down my spine and right side, 
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and such dreadful throbbing at my 
heart. I can hardly breathe. 
24th March.—Arrived at Ran- 
goon; people most kind. Just go- 
ing to post. With love from both. 
—Your affectionate mother, 
FRANCES WORDSWORTH. 


A WINTER IN THE POLAR REGION. 


HOW THE CREW OF THE DISCOVERY PASSED CHRISTMAS—A THEATRE 


BUILT OF ICE—CAPTAIN HALL’S GRAVE—LOOKING FOR THE SUN. 


The Rev. Charles E. Hodson, 
chaplain of the Arctic exploring 
vessel Discovery, which returned 
to England, from the North Polar 
regions, in October, 1876, has 
written an account of the voyage, 
from which the following is an 
extract : 


“‘When the sea was completely 
frozen over, the sledging parties set 
out on their expeditions, but not 
much was done this way during 
the autumn by our ship. The 
harbor was, however, surveyed by 
some officers in dog sledges. I 
may say that of all the dogs we 
had, but one remains alive with us 
at present. As soon as the ice 
could bear it we commenced build- 
ing houses upon it. We also built 
a magnetic observatory and an ice 
theatre, but, first of all, a smithy 
was built on the 15th of Novem- 
ber, 1875. It had a roof made of 
coal bags cemented with ice, and 
our stoker, who worked as a black- 
smith, had a very nice place of it; 
but he made a good many holes in 
the wall, as whenever he wanted to 
cool the iron he had only to thrust 
it through the ice. 

“The theatre was 60 feet long 
by 27 broad. It had a greenroom 
and a stage. We called it the 
Alexandra Theatre, in honor of 


the Princess of Wales, and it was 
opened on the 1st December, her 
birthday, when we produced the 
farce ‘My Turn Next.’ Some 
songs were afterward sung by the 
men. Mr. Miller, one of the en- 
gineers, was one of our best actors 
and a great support to our theatre. 
From time to time during the win- 
ter plays were produced by officers 
and men alternately. The enter- 
tainments were varied by songs and 
recitations, not a few of these being 
original. On the dth day of No- 
vember we had a bonfire on the ice, 
and burnt the ‘Guy’ according to 
the usual custom. We had rock- 
ets, blue lights and different other 
things, and enjoyed ourselves in 
every possible way. 

‘*T forgot to say that we saw the 
last sun about the 17th October. 
There were splendid effects in the 
sky about that time, and the hills 
were tinged with purple and gold. 
While the sun disappeared the men 
had an extra glass of grog served 
out to them. As soon as the ice 
was sufficiently firm, a walk of a 
mile in length was constructed by 
shoveling away the snow. This 
place was generally used as an ex- 
ercise ground. During the winter 
we also constructed a skating rink. 
We made it in this way: We 
cleared away the snow in a circle 
of six or seven feet in diameter, 
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and made a hole in the ice, through 
which we drew the water in buckets 
and poured it on the rough ice. 
We always kept a fire hole in the 
ice near the ship. From time to 
time this gradually closed, and it 
had then to be sawn with ice saws 
or blasted with gunpowder. The 
dogs lived on the open floe all the 
winter. The changes in the tem- 
perature are very rapid and re- 
markable. I have known it to 
vary sixty degrees in a few hours. 
The coldest weather we had was in 
March, when one night the glass 
showed minus 704 degrees Fahren- 
heit ; that is over one hundred de- 
grees below freezing point—the 
greatest cold ever reached by any 
expedition. We wore very thick 
warm clothing, and never was it 
more needed. 

** And now a few words as to the 
manner in which we kept Christ- 
mas. First of all we had in the 
morning the ‘Christmas Waits’ in 
the usual manner. <A sergeant of 
marines, a mate, and three others, 
went around the ship singing carols 
suited to the occasion, and made a 
special stay outside the captain’s 
cabin on the lower deck. In the 
forenoon there were prayers, and 
after that the captain and officers 
visited the mess in the lower deck, 
tasted the pudding, inspected the 
decorations which had been made, 
and so on. Then the boxes of pres- 
ents given by friends in England 
were brought out, the names of 
those for whom each was intended 
haying been previously affixed to 
each box. The presents were dis- 
tributed by the captain. Ringing 
cheers, which sounded strange 
enough in that lone place, were giv- 
en for the donors, some of them 
very dear to the men who were far 
away from their home. Cheers were 
also given for the captain and for 
absent comrades. In the Aleré a 
choir was formed, and the ‘‘ roast 


beef of old England ” had its virtues 
praised again. The men had their 
dinner at 12 o’clock, and the officers 
dined together at 5. 

‘‘With regard to ‘absent com- 
rades’ I may explain that when the 
Alert left us, an officer, Mr. Raw- 
son, with seven of our men, wentin 
her, with sledges, in order to bring 
us back news of her whereabouts, 
if possible, but they were prevented 
from doing so by the ice not being 
in a fit state for traveling. We had 
a sumptuous dinner for once, at 
Christmas. We had brought fish, 
beef and mutton from England, 
which we hung up en one of the 
masts, and it was soon as hard as 
a brick, and perfectly preserved. 
We also brought some sheep from 
England, and they were killed from 
time to time. When we arrived in 
Discovery Bay, as we called it, six 
of them were alive, but on being 
landed they were worried by the 
dogs and had to be slaughtered. 
During the winter the men had to 
fetch ice from a bay, about half a 
mile distant from the ship, in order 
to melt it for fresh water. This 
used to be brought in sledges. 

‘*The sun returned on the last 
day in February. From November 
till February, with the exception 
of the starlight, and occasionally 
moonlight, we were in darkness. 
It used not to be dense by any 
means, but at the same time you 
could easily pass a friend without 
knowing him. On the day the sun 
was to rise we calculated that it 
would be about 12 o’clock, and all 
hands ascended the hills to see him 
rising. This sight was, however, 
prevented by the mists and fog. 
We did not see the sun for several 
days after. Near the end of March 
a sledge, with two officers and two 
men, arrived from the Alert, the 
mercury standing at minus 40 de- 
grees Fahrenheit, after having had 
a journey of six days. They had 
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tarted to come to us some time 
before, but were obliged to return 
on account of Andersen, the Dane, 
being severely frost-bitten. ‘They 
took him back just alive, and he 
died some time afterward. Directly 
they returned to the Discuvery, 
preparations began to be made for 
sledging; the sledges were taken 
out, and men told off for different 
parties. 

‘‘Two officers and three men 
with a dog sledge set out to cross 
Robeson’s Channel to Hall’s Rest, 
the winter quarters of the Polaris, 
to report on the stores left there 
by that ship, which had been 
placed at our disposal by the United 
States government. They returned 
in four or five days, reporting that 
they had found biscuit, pemmican, 
preserved meat, molasses, and some 
other things; they lived in a wooden 
observatory that they found erected 
there. It took more than half a 
day to get the snow off the building. 
Captain Hall’s grave looked quite 
fresh; a head board, made from the 
door of a cabin, with an inscription 
upon it, had been put up to mark 
the spot. Erno, the dog driver, 
was one of the party, and he having 
been on the Polaris a couple of 
years before, could explain every- 
thing. Shortly after this Mr. Beau- 
mont, the first lieutenant, and Sur- 
geon Coppinger, each of them with 
an eight-man sledge—-that is, seven 
men beside themselves—started for 
the Alert in order to pick up the 
other sledge, which had wintered 
with the Alert, in which they in- 
tended to cross Robeson’s Channel 
for the exploration of North Green- 
land. We subsequently heard that 
they took twelve days to reach the 
Alert, proceeding along the ice foot 
and over the floes. The ice foot is 
that which extends about eight feet 
from the shore. It affords more 
facility for traveling than that 
which is farther from the land. 


““Two days after this, another 
party, consisting of a twelve-man 
sledge and an eight-man sledge, 
with two officers, left for the ex- 
ploration of Lady Franklin Sound. 
The captain accompanied this party 
in the eight-man sledge, and return- 
ed after a week. At that time there 
were twenty-four men up north 
sledging, twenty more at Lady 
Franklin Sound, and the captain, 
with a few officers and men, were 
with the ship. After about a fort- 
night the twelve-man sledge, which 
had gone merely as an aid, convey- 
ing provisions for the others, re- 
turned to the ship, the sledge hav- 
ing sustained some damage. One 
of the marines had been severely 
frostbitten in the heel, and he had 
to be brought the whole way in the 
sledge. 

<« The other sledge returned after 
a total absence of nearly four weeks, 
having established the fact that 
Lady Franklin Strait — so called 
by the Americans — was a sound or 
fiord, about sixty miles in length. 
They saw three or four glaciers on 
their way, and hills about three 
thousand feet hight. They saw 
some musk oxen, the first seen in 
that season; but they were very 
wild, and could not be got at. They 
took to the steep sides of the hills, 
like goats, rolling down great mas- 
ses of rock. They seemed to be 
very wild at that time of the year, 
as ordinarily they are almost as 
tame as any cows.” 


Walking with Christ. 


BY JULIA M. POTT. 


As a child walking by its mother’s side, 
Letting her loving hand its footsteps guide, 
Oft stumbles and perchance would fall at last, 
Did not her tightening fingers hold him fast, 
So would I walk along this world of strife, 
Holding my Savior’s hand through all my life. 
And should my own grow feeble in its grasp, 
How sweet to feel that stronger is His clasp, 
As with each fall I come myself to doubt, 
Clinging the firmer to that hand stretched out, 
And learning soon its tender touch to know, 
Tightening my hold and never letting go. 
Christian Intelligencer. 
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From the Army and Navy Journal. 
MODERN NAVIES. 


NO. V.—NAVY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


The navy of Great Britain is “a 
perpetual establishment,” the sta- 
tutes by which it is governed, un- 
like the military laws which the 
sovereign has the power to frame 
under authority of an act of Par- 
hament, having been permanently 
established and defined with great 
precision. (Blackstone.) The af- 
fairs of the navy are administered 
by a Board of Admiralty, which 
changes with the ministry. 

Great attention is paid to the 
training of seamen and boys, for 
which there are about twenty-two 
school and drill ships. The most 
powerful fighting ships ever built 
are the four double turreted moni- 
tors Devastation, Thunderer, 
Dreadnought, née Fury, and In- 
flexible. The principal objects 
aimed at in these vessels are that 
they shall attain the highest point 
in respect to their power of ord- 
nance and thickness of armor, or, 
while their offensive power is ir- 
resistible, they will themselves be 
invulnerable. Being mastless, they 
are to carry coal sufficient for any 
probable contingency. Such has 
been the progress of ordnance that 
the *‘ Woolwich Infant,” as, with 
grim humor, the 35-ton gun was 
christened, has already passed to 
adolescence; the Thunderer being 
armed with 4 38-ton guns. ‘The 
culminating point, however, in the 
struggle between offense and de- 
fense seems to have been reached, 
for the present at least, in the Jn- 
flewible, which may be considered 
the most powerful fighting ship in 
the world. Briefly, she is of 11,095 
tons displacement; 8,000 H. P. 
(indicated) will be driven fourteen 
knots by a pair of twin screws. 
Battery, four 80-ton rifle guns, 
each throwing a projectile of about 


1,600 lbs. The turrets are design- 
ed toadmit guns of 150 tons weight. 
The turrets being out of the central 
line, the four guns can fire simulta- 
neously in the direction of the 
keel. The guns of each turret 
have 180 deg. are of fire on their 
own side, and a small sector on the 
side opposite. The more vital parts 
are protected by 24 inch armor, se- 
parated in two thicknesses of 12 
inches each, with backing between. 
Forward and abaft the citadel on 
each side of the vessel is a belt of 
cork 4 feet thick by 16 feet wide, to 
increase stability in case of damage 
to hull which is divided into 127 
water-tight compartments. An 
English authority states that in 
the Jnflexible <‘ we have reached 
the extreme limit in thickness of 
armor for sea-going ships.” ‘In 
her the step in advance has been 
an increase from 14 inch armor to 
24 inch, from 35 to 80-ton guns, 
with capacity for double that 
weight, if needed; from two guns 
firing ahead to four; and this with- 
out increase of cost and with three 
feet lighter draft.” 

Alliron-clads are built with a 
view to ramming, but the Rupert 
and Hotspur were specially design- 
ed as rams, and are intended to act 
as consorts to the Devastation class. 
Their armament is two 18-ton guns 
(projectile 400 lbs.) in turrets 14 
inch thick. There are in all seven 
classes of iron-clads. Of unarmored 
cruisers of high speed, the /ncon- 
stant was the first, confessedly to 
compete with the Florida (née 
Wampanoag) class of U.S. vessels. 
The object aimed at was to com- 
bine good sailing with the very 
highest steaming power.” (Ad- 
miralty Committee on Design.) 
The Jnconstant is a frigate-built 
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ram, with a vertical stem; has a 
double thickness of wood sheath- 
ing outside the iron skin, copper 
over all and brass stem and stern 
posts. Displacement 5,782 tons, 
speed 16 to 16% knots. ‘‘ The in- 
fluence of the American model is 
nowhere so apparent as in the ar- 
mament given to the Jnconstant.” 
(U. 8. Mag. 1874.) Her battery 
consists of ten 12 ton guns (calibre 
9 inch, projectile 250 lbs.,) on 
main deck, and 64 ton (7 inch) 
guns on spar deck.’ The Shah, 
though a sister ship, 1s an improve- 
ment on the former. She has a 
battery of twenty-six guns in all, 
and is said to be the fastest ship in 
the British navy. The Raleigh is 
of the same class, though smaller. 
The Jnconstant and class, it must 
be admitted, have far excelled 
their American prototypes as fast 
and efficient cruisers. The Bac- 
chante class (4,000 tons new mea- 
surement), carries a heavy battery 
on a covered deck, has a speed of 
15 kots, is built of iron and sheath- 
ed with zinc, the bow constructed 
for ramming; of this general class 
are the Active, Volage, Rover, 
hoadicea and LHuryalus. The 
next class and the smallest for war 
purposes is represented by the JMa- 
gicienne, displacement 1,864, speed 
13 knots, battery fourteen 64 
pounders, iron frames (for durabil- 
ity), double thickness of wood 
planking and coppered. ‘* Wooden 
ribs,” says Chief Naval Architect 
Barnaby, R. N., -<‘are finally 
doomed,” iron frames being now 
the rule in the English navy. On 
the Magicienne, as a 13 knot <* pri- 
vateer catcher,” and on the Bac- 
chante class the English rely for 
effiectively policing the seas in 
time of war, for convoying mer- 
chant fleets, keeping down priva- 
teering and overmatching the light 
cruisers of her adversary, whoever 
it may be. ‘Ihe naval policy of 
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Great Britain briefly stated is: ‘To 
watch carefully the progress of 
other nations in designing and con- 
structing ships of war, and to take 
care that their fleet shall be more 
than equal, both in the number and 
power of its ships, to that actual- 
ly at the disposal of any other 
power.” (Admiralty Committee on 
Designs.) The strength of the En- 
glish navy now in commission, up 
to latest date, is 240 ships, carry- 
ing 1,737 guns, manned by 25,170 
officers and men, 5,981 marines, 
and 2,801 boys. 

In addition to this force there 
is the first steam reserve, consist- 
ing of vessels in ordinary with 
stores on board, which can be pre- 
pared for sea in twenty-four hours; 
the second reserve, consisting of 
vessels in thorough repair with 
cables, gun carriages, etc., on 
board, and the third division of 
steam reserve undergoing repairs, 
refitting, ete., etc. ‘The principal 
naval ports are Deptford, Wool- 
wich, Chatham, Sheerness, Ports- 
mouth, Devenport, Keyham, Pem- 
broke. 


NAVY OF FRANCE. 


The minister of marine is a cab- 
inet officer, and has a seat in the 
National Assembly. He is fre- 
quently selected from the list of 
admirals. He is assisted in his 
duties by a Board of Admiralty, of 
which he is president. His official 
life is about 18 months, taking the 
average term for the past 100 years. 
The duties of the department are 
distributed among five directions: 
each direction are sub-divided into 
bureaus, and the latter into sec- 
tions. The coasts of France are 
divided into five maritime depart- 
ments called Arrondissements Ma- 
ritime, over each of which is placed 
a naval officer of high rank, bear- 
ing the title of Préfet Maritime. 
The French in 1860 led the way in 
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Sa-going iron-clads with the Gloire, 
for which they deserve great credit. 
The Redoubtable, Trident and Col- 
bert, 8,000 to 9,000 tons displace- 
ment, are now the heaviest and 
latest of the broadside iron-clads. 
The Suffren class has the casemat- 
ed battery. On the spar-deck are 
four semi-circular stationary tur- 
rets, or projections from the side, 
the deck being carried well out and 
supported. ‘his gives fore and aft 
fire. The battery on the gun deck 
consists of eight 9.45 inch breach- 
loading rifled guns. On the spar- 
deck four 7.4 inch breach-loading 
rifles. Speed 14 knots. The Pried- 
land, Marengo, Ocean, etc., are 
sister ships. The Batteries flut- 
tantes démontables are vessels that 
can be taken to pieces and trans- 
ported overland to any desired 
point, put together again and 
launched. During the late Franco- 
German war such vessels were 
transported from Toulon to Stras- 
bourg, but arriving too late, were 
transferred to Paris, where they 
did good service. Great attention 
is paid to the educating and tiain- 
ing of seamen gunners, and school 
and training ships are maintained 
for boys. The Premiére Catégorie 
of ships of the steam reserve are 
those which are kept in ordinary, 
but in such a state of preparation 
that they may be supplied with 
ammunition, manned and sent to 
sea in twenty-four hours. The 
steam reserve, depots for special 
corps, and the Jnscription Mari- 
time, gives France at all times, 
and for any emergency, efficient 
ships and an educated personnel to 
man them. The squadron of evolu- 
tions is the fourth of the /nstitu- 
tions Necessaires of Admiral Gre- 
viere. The naval policy of France 
was lined out with great delibera- 
tion in 1849 by a commission of 
which M. Dufaure was president. 
“Speed,” it is declared in the re- 
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port, ‘isthe best weapon against 
an opponent” (referring probably 
to England) ‘‘ better equipped ‘and 
having many weak points to pro- 
tect.” The splendid condition of 
the French fleet at the breaking 
out of the Franco-German war, 
was due mainly to the wisdom and 
forecast of the Hnqguéte Parlamen- 
tavre of 1849. The principal Navy- 
yards are Cherbourg, Brest, L’Ori- 
ent, Rochefort and Toulon. 


Ss ae 


Under the Channel, 

Since June, 1876, the soundings 
for the tunnel under the English 
channel have reached a depth of 
290 ft., and as a nearer approach 
is made to the bed through which 
the tunnel will be carried, the quan- 
tity of water which has to be dealt 
with exhibits a sensible diminution. 
The Englsh government is also 
stated to have authorized the Explo- 
ratory Company which has been 
formed to make explorations on the 
English coast. The basis fora treaty 
between England and France in re- 
ference to the tunnel has been re- 
ported upon by a commision. 
Among other things it is proposed 
that each government have the 
right to suspend the working of the 
railway and the passage through the 
tunnel, or to damage or destroy the 
works of the tunnel or railway in its 
territory when this is thought neces- 
sary, and also to flood the tunnel 
with water. 


Sea Weed Utilized, 


A new sort of leather is announc- 
ed,—it being possible to utilize sea 
weed, inits manufacture. The sea 
weed is pressed between sheets of 
carded wadding, on hot polished 
metal plates, and dried quickly. 
A coating of linseed oil is given, 
and afterward a thin coat of wax, 
and final pressure between the hot 
plates, when it will be ready for use, 
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EVERLASTINGS. 


How often we admire the flowers, 
Clothed in their beauteous dress ! 

And then we sigh to think how soon 
Will fade their loveliness. 


But when we come to God’s own word 


We many a blossom cull ; 
And need not fear to see them die;— 
They ’re everlastings, all. 
Firm as the everlasting hills, these blessings 
stand for,aye ; ‘ 
Everlasting joy, and light, and love, in the 
everlasting way. ; 

Everlasting consolation from our everlasting 
God ! 

Everlasting, sure possession, He has promised 
in his Word, 

In the everlasting Gospel everlasting mercy’s 
shown; 

Everlasting free salvation is to all mankind 
made known. 

An everlasting covenant God with his people 
makes; 

And with everlasting kindness He on them pity 
takes. 

To an everlasting kingdom He his chosen ones 
doth eall; 

In an everlasting priesthood his servants serve 
him shall. 

To those who keep his coy’nant an everlasting 
name He'll give, 

And with the everlasting King of glory they 
shall live. 

Safe in the everlasting arms, what foe have we 
to fear? 

Our everlasting Father is to all his children 
near. 

Everlasting power and honor be to Him who 
once was slain; 

Who dominion everlasting o’er his creatures 
doth maintain. 

An everlasting righteousness by Messiah was 
brought in; 

And everlasting life He gives to all who trust 
in Him. 

A foundation everlasting is the man that fears 
the Lord; 

Who keeps the everlasting law of God’s most 
holy Word. 

To everlasting habitations we shall be received 
at length; 

For we're trusting in the Lord, in whom is 
everlasting strength. 

When the everlasting mountains from their 
places shall be swept, 

In remembrance everlasting the righteous shall 
be kept. 

He whose ways are everlasting hath foretold a 
fruitful time; 

And his word is sure and steadfast for an 
everlasting sign. 

Lift ue ye everlasting doors, be lifted up on 

igh, 

For lo! our great and glorious King in triumph 

draweth nigh. . 
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Isa. xxxv. 10. 
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JOHN RYAN. 


BY REV. H. 


I first met John Ryan in the in- 
quiry-room, and drew from him 
his history, which was, briefly, as 
follows: He grew up in New York 
City, with the waifs of the street. 
Of his parentage he knew nothing. 
He could read short words, and 
write his name, which was all 
his education. He had no knowl- 
edge of religion, of conscience, of 
morality; no idea of God, except 
that there was a somebody or some- 
thing called God, which name he 
often used in talk with his dissipa- 
ted cronies, but what it meant he 
knew not. He went early to sea, 
and had spent most of his life 
abroad, having voyaged through 
most parts of the world. The 
steamer he was on, came to port in 
New York, several weeks before, 
discharged her cargo and crew, and 
was laid up for want of business. 
He could obtain-no work, and was 
brought to extreme destitution, 
pawning his clothes for food. That 
day he had eaten nothing. 

As he was returning to his lodg- 
ing-place after a day spent in seek- 
ing work, he fell in with the crowd 
that was hurrying along Fourth 
Avenue to the Hippodrome. He 
thought they were going to a fire, 
and joined them. On arriving there, 
he was unable to get out of the 
crowd, and was forced in. In pass- 
ing a policeman at the door, he 
inquired what the admission was, 
and what the show was. ‘‘ Free; 
go right in, and you'll find out,” 
was the reply. In wonderment he 
passed in, and took achair. The 
choir sang ‘‘ Hold the Fort.” Then 
Mr. Sankey sang ‘‘Sowing the 
Seed;” a prayer, another song, and 
Mr. Moody began to speak. 

“‘How strange. What does all 
this mean? ‘That man gets up 
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there, shuts his eyes, and talks; 
who to? what for? What singing! 
Never heard anything like it. That 
big man gets up, and tells us that 
he’s going to give us something 
that’ll make us live forever. How 
nice that will be! and it’s without 
money and without price. Queer! 
isn’t it? Who pays him?” 

Then Mr. Moody invited those 
who wanted to be the Lord’s, to 
pass into the inquiry-rooms. He 
wanted to goin, but seeing many 
elegantly dressed people crowd in, 
and looking upon his rough, rag- 
ged sailor-suit, he was afraid, and 
turned to go out. But an earnest 
“* fisher of men,” who was on the 
watch, saw him, caught him and 
brought him in. 

Then I tried to preach Christ to 
him, telling him the story of the 
Cross, in as simple language as pos- 
sible, so as to bring it within his 
understanding. He was importu- 
nate in his questions, and as atten- 
tive and docile as a child. There 
could not be a more anxious in- 
quirer for the truth. 

How quickly that hour slipped 
by! They began to turn off the 
gas, and we must leave. After 
praying with him, I give him a little 
Testament with passages marked; 
and exchange our city residences, 
and enjoin upon him to pray, that 
night. He said, “‘ Why, I can’t do 
that. Never did, can’t begin.” I 
encourage him by explaining the 
nature of prayer still more tully, 
and, at his request, word a short 
petition for him to repeat. We had 
gone out together, and, with a 
hearty hand-shake, separated upon 
the street. 

The next afternoon he called 
upon me, his broad, noble coun- 
tenance beaming with joy. Grasp- 
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ing my hand, he burst into a flood 
of tears, and was unable to speak 
for some minutes. Then, with 
eagerness and joy, he told his story 
in childlike simplicity. I will con- 
dense it into a few words. After 
I left him the night before, he 
seemed bewildered, nonplussed; a 
new world seemed to open before 
him, with pleasures, thoughts, 
hopes before unknown. He went 
to the nearest lamp-post, opened 
the Testament, and read a marked 
verse: “xcept a man be born 
again, he cannot see the kingdom 
of God.” He called to mind my 
explanation of it, grasped the idea, 
and in his crude way settled that 
point. Passing another lamp-post, 
he stopped and read again: ** Who- 
goever shall call on the name of the 
Lord, shall be saved.” He pon- 
dered long upon that. ‘Whosoever. 
That means me. Yes, poor and 
bad as 7 am, J can be saved. Oh! 
how good!” So he went to his 
abode, stopping at the lamp-posts 
to read a verse, and thinking intent- 
ly upon the occurrences of the even- 
ing, so new, so wonderful to him. 

On reaching his room, he thought: 
‘Now I must talk with God, but 
how?” He got down upon his knees, 
and tried, but couldn’t; tried again, 
but failed. He began to tremble; 
it was hard work, he perspired 
freely, but he wouldn’t give up. 
As he expressed it: ‘‘’ve pulled at 
many a rope on shipboard, but I 
never pulled as I did last night. I 
pulled hard, and I fetched it at 
last. I knew God heard.” He arose 
from his knees, experiencing a 
strange calmness and joy, but 
didn’t know what to make of it. 
Retired, and had a sound, refresh- 
ing slumber. Arose to find the sun- 
beams streaming into the little 
window, and taking the Testament 
from under his pillow, he read a 
verse heavily marked: “‘If any 
man be in Christ, he is a new crea- 
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ture; old things are passed away; 
behold, all things are become new.” 
«“That?’s me, that’s me,” he ex- 
claimed, and jumped down upon 
his knees, “‘to talk with God,” as 
he always spoke of prayer. All was 
plain, easy, bright, happy before 
him. He felt that he was born 
anew, and had become a new crea- 
ture. Everything seemed endowed 
with new life around him. Theair 
above, and the pavement beneath, 
seemed redolent with voices of 
praise. He felt that he must not 
let the day go by without finding 
me. The whole afternoon went 
by only too quickly, as with joy 
and melody of heart I sought to 
instruct him in regard to his new 
life, and the new duties now to 
devolve upon him. 

Such, in brief, is the unvarnished 
narration of his conversion. But 
some remonstrate: ‘‘ Incredible. 
He didn’t know what he was about! 
How did he hold out?” Space for- 
bids to speak of the abundant fruits 
which he began immediately to 
bear. Suffice it to say, that after- 
ward I repeatedly met him at the 
Hippodrome and other places, and 
knew him to be a humble, sincere, 
earnest disciple of Jesus Christ. 
He made an efficient worker in the 
inquiry-rooms, and upon shipboard; 
wherever he went, not shunning 
to declare the whole counsel of 
God as the Holy Spirit gave him 
utterance. Not a few already call 
him blessed, as the means, in God’s 
hands, of leading them to Christ. 

So simple is the gospel of Christ, 
that a poor, ignorant, vicious sailor 
may take knowledge of it and em- 
brace its offer; and that, too, as 
soon as he knows of it, without 
delay, without hesitation. — Con- 
gregationalist. 

————»- 0<2_—_- 


“TAM COMING! Are you working ? 
Short your serving time will be, 
Aye your talents idie lying? 
Are you using them for me?” 
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Saved by Power, 


The truth about personal salva- 
tion that is in most danger of be- 
ing obscured in these times is, that 
itis a work, not of man, but of 
God. ‘Salvation by power” was 
one of the old phrases, now too 
seldom used. We are absorbed so 
much in church activities, our in- 
strumentalities are so fine, and cost 
us so much, Christian culture is so 
imperious in its demands upon our 
efforts and purses, and looks so 
lovely in our home conservatories 
and church gardens, such an 
amount of Scriptural knowledge 
and first-rate preaching is display- 
ed in our congregations, that we 
are in great danger of overlooking 
the purely instrumental office of 
all this. We once heard an honest 
soul say, drawing a long breath of 
weariness and satisfaction com- 
bined, ‘‘ Well, if souls are not say- 
ed now, I, for one, sha’nt under- 
stand it.” What is true of us, so- 
cially, is equally true of us in our 
personal life, and we are apt to 
say, ‘‘ Well, if Tam not saved, it 
will not be my fault.” 

The overlaid and neglected truth 
is, that the work of salvation is 
accomplished by the Holy Spirit. 
Our labor is to induce in others, 
and in ourselves, a willingness to 
be so saved, and to comply with 
the plain conditions revealed by 
the Scriptures. The work is not 
ours to do, nor ours to boast about. 
If one is converted or sanctified, it 
is the doing of God, and not ofa 
man. Just now we wish to call at- 
tention to an inference from the 
logic of cultural Christianity. We 
know that the human arts of re- 
form are slow andimperfect. ‘‘ Art 
is long.” We often unconsciously 
haye this limit in culture at the 
base of our reasoning when we 
doubt or deny the higher works 
and fruits of grace. We could not; 
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God can. We never did; he has 
often. Nothing is more unreason- 
able than entire consecration as a 
voluntary human act; nothing 
simpler as the result of divine pow- 
er. ‘It is God that worketh in 
you;’—how easily we forget that 
sublime postulate of salvation! 

We would not disparage, in the 
least, cultural means and results; 
the point is, that it is not by their 
might, but by the Spirit, that sal- 
vation comes to human souls. And 
the logic of might will not measure 
the power of the Spirit. We shall 
be always wrong if we refuse to 
take into our logic, the notion that 
divine omnipotence, entering into 
men with their faith, saves them. 
With that postulate, alliseasy. ‘I 
know thou canst do all things,” is 
the answer of the obedient soul to 
the divine command to believe unto 
righteousness. <‘‘I cannot, it is 
impossible,” is the objection of a 
soul still trusting in its own 
strength, and measuring it against 
a task for God only. You cannot, 
but God can. Against your sloth 
and worldliness, your habits and 
your weakness, you are essentially 
helpless. But God is master and 
conqueror of all foes, in souls that 
believe. You can be wholly saved, 
renewed in the image of God, be- 
cause the Holy Ghost undertakes 
your case. —Methodist. 

————_>- + ———_——__ 


He Calls, ‘‘ My Child, Come Home,” 


Out of the blue, the stars; 
Out of the stars, the light; 

Out of the light around the Throne 
Comes never a troubled night. 


Out of the fruit, a seed; 
Out of the seed, a plant; 

Out of a plant of Truth and Love 
Comes never a fear to haunt. 


Out of the brain, a thought ; 
Out of the thought. a deed ; 

Out of alife in good dec ds spent 
Comes ever the ‘* well-done ” meed. 


Out of the vapor, clouds; 
Out of the clouds, a storm; 

Out of the storm, if cheerfully braved, 
The call, ‘‘ My child, come oe 


The Power of Christian Song, 

At Chicago, previous to singing 
«The ninety and nine,” Mr. 
Sankey said: Three weeks ago, 
while in the town of Northfield, 
the home of Mr. Moody, I was in 
a little church there on the banks 
of the Connecticut River. After 
the service which we held, a lady 
and gentleman came up to the 
platform where I was standing, 
and the man reached out his hand 
to me, and in a trembling voice 
said; ‘“‘ Last year when you were 
here I would not come to your 
meetings. I did not believe in 
them; 1 did not believe in you. 
But one Sunday afternoon, when 
your gathering was so great that 
the little church in the village was 
not large enough to hold the people, 
you went out in the open air and 
sang, and Mr. Moody preached. 
While I was sitting that evening 
across yonder on the other side of 
the river, on my own verandah, 
with wife and children around me, 
I heard the notes of your song, 
which were wafted across the river, 
with the words, ‘ Rejoice, for the 
Lord brings back his own,’ and 
also heard many words of Mr. 
Moody’s preaching as they came 
to me on the evening air. I was 
impressed from that moment that 
I was not on the right line, but my 
stubborn heart said, ‘I will not be 
caught by these men.’ But when 
you were gone I gathered my wife 
and family together, and came to 
the meeting which you had begun 
in the church. I soon found 
Christ, and to-day I and my fam- 
ily are members of this church.” 

‘* And I praised God for what my 
little song had done that evening 
in the open air. It may be that 
to-night some have come here car- 
ing not for Christ or his teachings. 
Now, forget the singer and the 
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music, and only remember the 
words of truth in the song, and 
if you feel that gentle knocking at 
your hearts, I ask, in Jesus’ name, 
iet Him in. ‘‘ Rejoice, for I have 
found my sheep which was lost.” 


—_—_28# o> ___———_—— 


“Depth of Mercy! Can it be 2” 


Last June I called at a house 
where lived two aged people 
who were invalids. ‘They were 
people who would never hear me, 
of Christ, before. I began to sing 
one of Mr. Sankey’s ‘“‘ Songs and 
Solos,” ‘There is a gate that 
stands ajar.” When I commenced 
the chorus, “‘ Oh, depth of mercy,” 
I saw a tear start to the old wo- 
man’s eye, so I stopped, but she 
said, ‘* Go on; that is a nice song.” 
I continued, but before I had fin- 
ished she burst into tears and said, 
«Ts that mercy for me?” I then 
talked to them both about Jesus, 
and prayed with them. 

Last week when I called I found 
the poor woman dying, but when 
her husband told her I had come, 
she said, “‘I want to see him; 
tell him to come in.” She could 
hardly speak, but she said in a 
whisper, ‘“‘ Do sing my favorite.” 
I knew which she meant, and sang 
very softly,— 

*¢ Oh, depth of mercy, can it be 

That gate was left ajar for me ?”” 

She tried to join me in singing, 
but fell back quite exhausted. I 
could not talk much to her, she 
was too weak, but she held my 
hand with a firm grasp, still re- 
peating the words, ‘‘Oh, depth of 
mercy, can it be?” I have just 
heard that she has passed away, 
happy in the Savior’s love, singing 
as well as she could that beautiful 
hymn; and one Christian person 
told me it was delightful to be in 
her room, for she sang the chorus 
to everybody who came in. 
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For the Sailors’ Magazine. 
“4 
From Somebody’s Sons to Some- 
body’s Sons and Daughters,” 


This peculiar and original inscription 
was the conception of a devout and god- 
ly mother. For more than twenty years 
she had been accustomed to send her do- 
nations to the Am. S.S. Union, inscribed 
as follows: ‘‘ From somebody’s sons to 
somebody’s sons and daughters in the 
West.” 

It may be of some interest to say that 
the sons of this faithful mother were 
the grandsons of one of the elders of the 
old Rutgers St. church of this city, then 
under the pastoral charge of Rev. Dr. 
Milledollar, of which the mother herself, 
in early life, became a devoted member. 
Soon after entering upon business life, 
her sons adopted the plan of presenting 
their mother with an annual offering to 
be appropriated, especially, to benevolent 
and charitable objects. These being the 
free will offerings of her own beloved boys, 
she conceived the idea of doing what she 
could for the good of those enduring the 
privations of a frontier life, and as well 
for those sons who found their home on 
the rolling deep. Thus one or more sea- 
men’s libraries were, annually, set afloat 
and sent on their mission round the 
world. Such briefly is its history. What 
has been its infiuence? 

That it has been enlightening, refin- 
ing and elevating we have abundant rea_ 
son to believe. This is true in relation 
to mind and body; exerting a healthful 
moral tone to discipline on shipboard, 
and an enlightened sense of moral obli- 
gation between officers and crew, and be- 
tween man and man, before the mast. 
What amount of spiritual good has been 
accomplished both directly and indirect- 
ly one cannot pretend to know. It is an 
important and suggestive fact, that the 
sun imparts its greatest heat by reflec- 
tion. So in this instance—the encourage- 
ment and the stimulant, imparted to 
others in performing deeds of abnegation 


and active benevolence, have been wide 
spreading and far reaching. In this way 
Sunday-school teachers or scholars have 


been induced to increase the amount of 
their subscriptions to benevolent objects, 
and to redouble their energies for prac- 
tical good. As an illustration, it is in- 
teresting to note that in one of the Sab- 
bath-schools in the far West, the teach- 
ers and scholars being thus encouraged, 
subseribed seven fold more than had 
been given, to secure a library for them- 
selves and future generations. So the 
seed of benevolence and Christian charity 
has been sown broadcast over our west- 
ern wilds and mountain slopes, and on 
shipboard as well. Where and when, we 
may ask, will the influence of these float- 
ing libraries and Sunday-school books 
stop? 

Another point of interest in connec- 
tion with these offerings is the mother’s 
earnest prayer. Neither of these sons, 
as yet, had become the sons of God by 
adoption. This mother devoutly believ- 
ed in the power of prayer, and in the faith- 
fulness of Him whose promise is unto us 
and to our children. Hence, with her 
first offerings, a note was found, like 
the following :—‘‘A mother earnestly 
asks the prayers of those sons and daugh- 
ters who may become the recipients of 
this little gift, for those sons from whom 
the offering comes.” As might be ex- 
pected, her hopes were soon realized in 
the conversion of her eldest son, who for 
several years, had the honor of holding 
an important official relation to one of 
our Christian churches: and then also 
the second son in due time became a 
child of God. Though for several years, 
a great sufferer from bodily infirmities, 
yet by divine grace he endured his af- 
flictions with Christian fortitude; and a 
short time since his happy, waiting spirit 
passed away in the full assurance of hope 
of a glorious immortality beyond the 
stars. One of the last acts of his suffer- 
ing life was to make an appropriation 
from his remaining funds to follow in 
the wake of those going before. 

And now that mother’s work was al- 
most finished. Like Anna of old, ‘‘ being 
of great age,” she gave herself continual- 
ly unto prayer and meditation on the 
sacred word. Thus sowing and feaping, 
watching and waiting, at the bounds of 
life,—in an unexpected hour her Lord 
called and she speedily entered, through 
the gates of light, into the Celestial City. 
Could we hear the sound of those holy 
voices, spirits redeemed and triumphant, 
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I think their song would be,—‘‘ Oh death! 
where is thy sting! Ob grave! where is 
thy victory? Thanks be unto God, who 
giveth us the victory, through our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” 

Are there other sons that would 
make their, mother happy—and_ her 
closing life radiant with heavenly light 
and joy ?—let them go and do likewise. 

New York City. 
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For the Sailors’ Magazine. 


Prayer for Seamen, 
BY REV. GEO. MACLOSKIE, LLD. 


Among the subjects noticed in the 
great prayer festival with which the new 
year opened, we were glad to notice those 
‘‘ who do business on the great waters.” 
All who have been at sea must have ob- 
served how specially devoted and toil- 
some is the seaman’s life,—how in the 
winter season he is managing ships whose 
decks and rigging are loaded with ice, 
he is hearing the fury of the storm, and 
he is for weeks in succession, as it were, 
in articulo mortis, in the very jaws of 
destruction, and this not once in his life, 
but every year so surely as the winter 
comes round; at all seasons he has to be 
looking ahead for perils to be guarded 
against. He is away from religious pri- 
vileges, from the blessings of home, and 
from many of those comforts that we 
deem essential to make life endurable. 
When he comes to shore, a host of rogues 
are in wait to take advantage of his 
honest simplicity, to lead him ‘nto sin, 
and strip him of all he has. 

Yet some of the finest examples of piety 
are among this class. Their own life of 
hardship and self-sacrifice, enables them 
to appreciate the spiritzof Him who gave 


himself a sacrifice for others, and who 
recounted his sad lot, that He had no 
home nor where to lay his head. We have 
seen the hardy weather-worn sailor, who 
could stand astorm at sea, melt into tears 
at a few words from a Christian pastor. 
We have known one who had gone 
through all wickedness in seafaring life, 
become a loving believer in Christ, and 
an earnest speaker in His cause. What 
could be more glorious than the death of 
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that old tar, Sir Humphrey Gilbert? He 
was last seen in the storm on the deck of 
his little ship, one hand on the open 
Bible, the other pointed upwards, and his 
words were heard, ‘‘ courage, lads, we are 
as near heaven by sea as by land;” where- 
upon he and his ship sank under the 
waters. John Newton was a seaman 
before he came to preach Christ. So were 
Simon Peter, and Andrew, and James 
and John, as well as Zebedee the father of 
James and John. Paul gained for Christ, 
the seamen that were with him in the 
storm. And we can admire the chivalry 
of the sailors who wished to save Jonah’s 
life, after he had assured them that the 
storm was sent to discover his sins, and 
that it would not cease until he should 
be cast forth. 

All who labor for the spiritual good of 
seamen can bear testimony to the favor- 
able way in which their efforts are receiv- 
ed. See the joy with which sailors re- 
ceive the tracts, especially when they 
speak a foreign language and find that 
you have tracts for them in their own 
tongue. These tracts will be preserved 
and read over again many times during 
the lonesome voyage. We have known 
Trish Roman Catholic sailors who dared 
not receive tracts for themselves, yet 
helped to distribute French tracts 
amongst their co-religionists of a French 
ship lying beside them. 

While we lay for some days in a big 
steamboat tossed about in the tempest, 
and knowing that we were caught in a 
trap from which there could be no es- 
cape save by the special favor of God, 
we reflected with deep thankfulness on 
the fact that friends far away were 
praying for us, and we knew that their 
prayers could reach us, though we were 
shut out from other communication with 
the world. We also observed with in- 
tense interest the calm and noble daring 
of the seamen, who kept watch by day 
and night, and who stood to their duty 
when the ship’s boats had been smashed, 
and some of their number wounded. One 
fine fellow was so thankful that he had 
got everything right, in his part of the 
ship, before the accident occurred that 
rendered him helpless. We then felt 
that we owe a great deal to these men, 
and that we ought to take more trouble, 
than we do, to prove our interest in them. 
May the gracious Lord remember them 
in these hard times at sea, and may He 
bless them by leading them to that Sa- 
vior who is a place of refuge and a covert 
from the storm! 

Princeton, Janwary, 1877, 
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The Satlar’s Yext. 


THE LIGHTHOUSE. 


or 
Or 


‘Thy word is a lamp unto my feet, and a light unto my path.”—Psa. 119: 106. 


What a lighthouse is this amid the waves of a dark world! Thousands, guided 
by its blessed light, have reached in safety the desired haven! Thousands more, 
by neglecting it, have perished amid the reefs of sin and ruin! 

Reader! love your Bible. Steer by it. Make it your counsellor and guide in 
every difficulty. When you are perplexed as to duty, or assaulted by temptation, 
or bowed down with sorrow, let this ever be your inquiry, ‘‘ What saith the Serip- 
ture?’ Knowing what your Lord’s will is, delight to do it. Obey the Bible’s 
precepts—listen to its warnings—believe its promises—exult in its hopes. Regard it 
as your best earthly possession. Be it with you as with the sailor-boy, whose dead 
body was found on the shore with his Bible fastened by a rope around his bosom. 


It was the only thing he cared to save! 


‘* Holy Bible! book divine! 
Precious treasure! thou art mine— 
Mine to tell me whence I came— 
Mine to teach me what I am—- 
Mine to chide me when I rove— 
Mine to show a Savior’s love— 
Mine to feed a living faith— 
Mine to triumph over death.. 
Oh, thou precious book divine, 
Precious treasure, thou art mine!” 


OUR WORK AMONG SEAMEN. 
CORRESPONDENCE, REPORTS, &c. 


Yokohama, Japan. 
INTERESTING CASES OF CONVERSION TO 
CHRIST. 

Mr. W. T. Austen, Missionary, writ- 
ing Nov, 8th, 1876, says: ‘‘ During the 
past quarter I have had my hands full 


and have been much encouraged by the. 


good measure of success I have met in 
my endeavors among the large number of 
seamen who visit this port.... I have 
received substantial proofs of the genu- 
ineness of their gratitude in the shape 
of useful books either from the United 
States or England—the last of which was 
a valuable commentary on the Scrip- 
tures. My labors have also been blessed 
in the conversion of three men who have 
gone away with a new song in their 


mouths, of praise and thanksgiving to 
our God. JI find it difficult to send you 
any true statistics of what has been done, 
for it is hard to get seamen to make an 
open profession before their shipmates. 
Two of the three mentioned above, (one 
of whom was a chief officer) asked for 
special leave, to visit me on shore, and 
told me the words I had used, that were 
used of the Spirit to convict them of sin. 
The other man belonged to a ship, on 
which I had held a meeting, before she 
left for the capital to load rice. It seem- 
ed providential that this ship, after load- 
should drop her anchor here, for one 
night, before proceeding to sea. On 
my going on board to hold a farewell 
meeting, I found that this man had given 
his heart to the Savior, during my former 
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meeting on board, and had since, (a 
period of about three weeks) by the tes- 
timony of his shipmates, been a changed 
man. He came to me, after I had closed 
the meeting, and told me how his heart 
had been prepared for the reception of 
the truth, by the loss of his eompanion, 
(who was drowned during the voyage to 
this port,) so that on my urging them to 
accept Christ, the Spirit led him to yield, 
and while I was leading in prayer, he 
gave his heart to the Lord, and had 
since experienced much joy and peace in 
believing. 

‘¢On board another vessel, during one 
of my meetings, I was asked by a man, 
who had at first refused to leave off playing 
cards during meeting, and aftewards be- 
came anearnest inquirer after the truth, 
why it was, that when a man felt he 
must become a Christian, that he was 
prevented; and then confessed before his 
shipmates, that after the last meeting I 
had held on board, he was unable to 
sleep and had been walking the deck all 
night, wrestling with God. But Satan 
would not leave him, filling his mind 
with evil thoughts. I trust in this case, 
as in many others, the seed has taken 
root, and will spring up and bear fruit to 
the glory of God. 

“‘During the quarter, I have paid vis- 
its to 169 vessels, held evening services 
on 44, Ihave also paid 52 visits to the 
hospitals, reading and praying with the 
patients as opportunities offered, watch- 
ing through the night with those at the 
point of death, directing them to the 
great Physician, the Lamb of God that 
taketh away the sin of the world. 

‘‘Besides my own meetings, I have 
been enabled to attend 68 prayer-meet- 
ings held in different places, for the ben- 
efit of seamen, and have distributed 190 
Magazines, 8,158 pages of tracts, besides 
a large quantity of other good reading 
matter. On several Sabbath evenings I 
have assembled the crews of the different 
ships on board one of the large steamers, 
and have had very successful meetings.’ 
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Honolulu, S. |, 


By last advices from Rev. Dr. Damon, 
we hear that he is now busy with the 
erection of a new Lecture-Room in con- 
nection with the Bethel, to cost $1,550. 
The old ‘‘ Bethel” erected in 1838, is also 
under repair. 

—3 + <___ 


New York City, 


In October, November and December, 
1876 Mr. DeWirr CO. SLATER, Seamen’s 
Missionary, made 1,118 visits to sailors’ 
boarding-houses, and 1,595 visits to ves- 
sels of all classes—paid 27 visits to the 
hospital, and attended 123 day and even- 
ing meeting, besides holding 20 in-door 
and out-door preaching services. His re- 
port, with these figures, is of extreme 
interest, and is accompanied by several 
letters from seamen. We hope to make 
some use of these, in a future number of 
the MAGAZINE. 


CHURCH OF THE SEA AND LAND. 
On the 14th January, 1877, twenty- 
nine members were received into this 
ehurch, corner Market and Henry Sts., 
all on confession of faith in Christ, save 
two persons; and among them were a 
number of sailors who have lately found 
the Lorp at the Sailors’ Home, 190 Cher- 
ry St. Religious meetings here are now 
attended by very many people. 
en ae 


Portsmouth, N. H. 


Mr. W. T. Loyns, volunteer Mission- 
ary to seamen, at this harbor, has been 
enabled to visit ‘near five hundred 
vessels and supply them with books and 
magazines, during the year just closed. 
He speaks to us of a very encouraging 
work in the way of temperance reform 
among sailors there. Many of the crews 
are living better, and their families are 
looking more as they ought to—but yet 
there is much to be done. He sends a 
eard of the ‘‘Seamen’s Home Coffee 
Rooms,” with which a Sailors’ Reading- 
Room is connected. 
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Galveston, Texas. 

Chaplain Burr’s latest report is dated 
January 12th, 1877. Bethel services 
were well attended. The new Sailors’ 
Reading-Room contains fifteen daily, 
weekly and monthly papers. A few vol- 
umes have been donated as the nucleus 
of a library, and all these advantages 
are used by large numbers of seamen. 
An incident is given, illustrating, in a 
practical way, the benefits of the Sailors’ 
Home. Two men, one from the Home, 
and the other from a boarding-house 
near it, shipped for a sea-voyage, on the 
same vessel, each receiving a $50 ad- 
vance note. With this the first pur- 
chased all the clothes he needed, paid $10 
for two weeks’ board at the Home,—and 
received the balance remaining,—$20 in 
gold. The latter paid for seven and a 
half days’ board, eight drinks, had $2 in 
cash left, and was put on board the ves- 
sel, with no clothes. 


———® + <> + aa 


San Francisco, Cal, 

The Ladies Seamen’s Friend Society 
have now under repair, a building to be 
used as a Sailors’ Home, which, when 
ready, will accomodate about four hun- 
dred seamen. 

——_<3- +--<—__—_ 


Boston, Mass, 


Capt. ANDREW BartLerT, Sailor’s Mis- 
sionary, in his eighteenth annual report, 
made January Ist, 1877, says: ‘‘ We have 
had the presence of the Holy Spirit with 
us the past year, and some three hun- 
dred have manifested a desire to become 
christians by standing up for prayer; 564 
have been received as patients—13,316 
in eighteen years, and one hundred and 
three other seamen have received medi- 
cal relief, as outside patients. 

Two meetings have been held weekly, 
and Bibles, tracts, and papers distriuted 
weekly; about 70 Bibles and Testaments, 
250,000 pages of tracts in ten languages, 
2,700 papers, 250] pamphlets and maga- 
zines have been used, Seventy-four have 


signed the Temperance pledge, forty-four 
have given us hope of conversion, mak- 
ing 846 in eighteen years. Some of these 
are now officers of ships, and are doing 
well as christian men. 

During the past year, twenty-two sea- 
men have died, 548 in eighteen years.—A 
Young Greek came, who could speak very 
little English, I gave him a Greek Tes- 
tament, which he read very constantly, 
he found the Savior and died trusting in 
him. 

In work outside the Hospital, I have 
presented the Seamen’s Cause to twenty- 
seven churches: for collections, at our 
conferences of churches, and at five Sun- 
day-school concerts.” 

=) <-______— 


The One Book Saved. 


‘‘Let me just add,” says a writer in 
the London (Eng.) Christian, ‘‘ that 
when in London a few days since, I had 
the pleasure of meeting one of the sur- 
vivors of the Strathmore, (the disaster 
and rescue of whose passengers and crew 
are recorded in this number of the Mac- 
AZINE) at his old Sunday-school teacher’s 
house. It was he who acted as chaplain: 
to the survivors during their long so- 
journ on that barren island, and said he, 
‘‘There was only one book saved, but, 
thank God, that was the very best book, 
for it was a Bible.’ Perhaps some friend 
gave that book to him, or some one on 
board, but zt was saved, when all else was 
lost.” 

——> + 
Tributes to the Magazine, 

Out of many letters received at this 
season of the year, we make extracts from 
u few, as follows: 

BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


As I am a Life Member of your So- 
ciety, and you wish to know whether I 
want the Macazine for another year, I 
send to inform you that I do want it for 
1877, as I know of no other Society do- 
ing more good in the world. 

AMHERST, N. H. 

“Your Magazine seems increasingly 

interesting.... Perhaps my views are 
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enlarged by having gone two successive 
trips out and back to the Azores or West- 
ern Islands.” 


MORRISTOWN, N. J. . 


‘“‘No monthly MaGazinE is more cor- 
dially welcomed in my family than the 


re bed 


Sailors’. 


FISHERVILLE, N. H. 


““T prize it as a periodical conducted 
with much wisdom and ability, and 
with a high morai and religious tone, 
calculated to be extensively useful to the 
people of the sea, and of the land.” 


TERRYVILLE, CONN. 


‘‘T regard it as one of the best of its 
class of publications, which I see.” 


LYONS, N. Y. 


‘The Sarttors’ Magazine is too full of 
interest, and represents a cause too in- 
timately connected with the Master’s 
work and kingdom to allow me willingly 
to foreg the pleasure of reading it.” 


MILLBROOK, N. Y. 


““T always read it with interest and in- 
struction.” 


NEW MARKET, N. H. 


“*T could not be posted in reference to 
your work among seamen, without your 
MaGazing.” 


NEWBURYPORT, MASS, 


“Please continue the Magazine, which 
I prize above almost every other work 
that comes to me, I believe that every 
member of my household thinks the 
same, and works for it heartily.” 


or Oo <> —_—_—_—_ 


Little Mary’s “ Annual,” 


The following is from a little corres- 
pondent, from whom we have heard be- 
fore;—in very clear print, from her own 
hand : 

= Above ING Wa, Weak tellin, Tess 

Dear Dr. H.— I thank you for your 
kind letter, and I hope you will come as 
you said. I send you ten cents, my New 
Year’s gift to the Lord. 

M. F. C., sta years old. 

I send a bag of sewing materials, and 

Margaret too, for a sailor. 
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Sailors’ Home, 190 Cherry Street. 


Mr. ALEXANDER reports one hundred 
and seventy-one arrivals at the Hong, 
during the month of December, 1876. 
These deposited with him $900, of which 
$300 were sent to relatives, $200 placed 
in Savings Banks and the balance re- 
turned to depositors. 

In the same time eight men went to 
sea from the Homs, without advance, 
and three were sent to the hospital. A 
large number of shipwrecked and desti- 
tute sailors have been cared for lately, 
and many families of seamen in distress 
have been looked after by our visiting 
Missionaries. The meetings at the Home 
are as interesting as ever. 

ee 


Position of the Principal Planets for 
February, 1877, 


Mercury is a morning star during this 
month, is at its greatest elongation to 
the west, on the evening of the 20th, at 
6h. 87m., being 26° 41/ away from the 
sun; is at its greatest brilliancy on the 
23d, at which time it rises at 5h. 38m. 
and south of east 24° 84/; is in conjunc- 
tion with Venus on the 7th at 55m. before 
midnight, being 2° 52/ north; is in con- 
junction with the moon on the evening 
of the 10th, at 8h. 45m., being 5° 38/ 
north. 

VeENus is a morning star, rising on the 
1st, at 5h. 58m. and south of east 29° 
46/; is in conjunction with the moon on 
the morning of the 11th at 3h. 28m., 
being 8° north. 

Mars is a morning star, rising on the 
1st at 3h. 14m., and south of east 29° 29/; 
is in conjunction with the moon on the 
forenoon of the 7th, at 9h. 28m., being 
5° 287 north. 

JUPITER is a morning star, rising on 
the 1st at 4h. 18m., and south of east 30° 
58/; is in conjunction with the moon on 
the forenoon of the 8th, at 6h. 37m., 
being 5° 28/ north. 

SATURN is an evening star, setting on 
the ist at 7h. 15m., and south of west 
13° 41/; is in conjunction with the moon 
on the forenoon of the 14th, at 9h. 38m., 
being 1° 42/ south; is in conjunction with 
the sun on the evening of the 28th, at 
9h. 57m, After this it becomes a morn- 
ing star. : Hibs 

New York University. 
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Marine Disasters in December, 
1876. 


The number of vessels belonging to, or bound 
to or from ports in the United States reported 
totally lost and missing during the month 
named, is 62, of which 29 were wrecked, 16 
abandoned, 8 burned, 3 capsized, 1 sunk by col- 
lision, 1 sunk by explosion, 3 foundered, and 
1missing. Thelist comprises 7 steamers, 3 
ships, 13 barks, 4 brigs, and 35 schooners, and 
their total value, exclusive of cargoes, is esti- 
mated at $790,000. 

Below is the list, giving names, ports whence 
hailing, destinations, &c. Those indicated b 
aw were wrecked, a abandoned, b burned, 
c capsized, scsunk by collision, sésunk by 
explosion, f foundered, and m missing. 


STEAMERS,. 


Mary, w. from Morgan City for Aransas. 

New York, 6. (At Philadelphia.) 

Alice Virgie, b.(At Georgetown, Me.) 

Belle Haven, (tug) 6. (At Alexandria.) 
Montana, db. fr. Guayamas for Colorado River. 
Thomas H. Day, (tug) b. (At Baltimore.) 
Jacob G. Neafie, (tug) s.e. (Off Highlands, N.J.) 


SHIPS. 


Pensacola, a. from Macabi for New York. 
Circassian, w. from Liverpool for New York. 
Rjukan, w. from London tor New York. 


BARKS. 


Albert, f. from New York for Queenstown. 
Rob’t Kelly, s.c. from Havre for Tybee. 
Elena, w. from Copenhagen for Philadelphia. 
Heath Park, f. from Perth Amboy for London. 
Emma & Carl, c. from New York for Stettin. 
Agostina, a. trom Philadelphia for Hamburg. 
Ino, a. from Bull River, S, U. for U. Kingdom. 
Maria Gardella, w. fcom Rotterdam for Balti- 
more. 
Battestina C., w. from Philadelphia. 
Tinto, w. from Androssan for Baltimore. 
America P.,w. from Amsterdam for Baltimore. 
S. L. Fitzgerald, w. from Salt Pond for Boston. 
*Marie Madre, a. from Gloucester for New 
York. 


*Sup posed. 
BRIGS. 


Elizabeth Ann, w. from Hillsboro, N. B., for 
Boston. 

Wild Horse, a. from New York for Halifax. 

Oriana, 0. (At Miragoane) for Boston. 

Lilian Cameron, w. from Charlottetown for 
New York. 

SCHOONERS. 

Carrie Hyer, m. from New York for Galveston. 

Mary Louise, w. from Hoboken for Portland. 

J. W. Scott, w. from New York for St. John, 
INS B: 

Cherub, a. from South Amboy for Gardiner. 

North, w. for Sandwich, Mass. 

Ocean Belle, w. from Georgetown, D. C., for 
Bridge; ort. 

Julia R. Floyd, w. from Georgetown, S$. C. for 
New York. . : 

J. D. McCarthy, w. from Philadelphia for 
Portsmouth. : 

ent, w. from Elizabethport for Port- 
land. 

Annie Murchie, a. from Calais for Philadel- 


hia. 

Ooean Wave, b. from Camden, Me. for New 
York, 

E. P. Douglass, w. from Havre de Grace for 
Washington, D.C. 

Gen. Meade, w. from Belfast for Portland. 

Utica, b. from Rockland for Portland. 

Kate ane w. trom Jacksonville for New 
York. 


Gilbert Green, ff. from Havre de Grace for 
Alexandria. 
W. G. Shatuck, a. from Boston for Port Royal, 


Ss. C. 
Pearl, w., (At Napeaug, L. I.) 
Lancet, a. (Fisherman.) 
Mary J. Ward, a. from Brunswick, Ga. for 

New York. 

Lucy, c. (Fisherman.) 

¥. A. Heath, w. from Philadelphia for Provid- 
ence. 

AEE Tapes a, from Brunswick, Ga. for New 

ork. 

Nettie, w. from New Bedford for Long Island. 

Alice M. Allen, a. from Turks Islands for 
Baltimore. 

D. A. Burnham, c. (Fisherman.) 

Helen A. Locke, a. from Boston for St. Do- 
mingo. 

Gettysburg, a. (Fisherman.) 

Hannah Warwick, w. from Baltimore for Suf- 
folk, Va. 

J. P. Ames, w. from Salem for Bucksport. 

Emma Bacon, w. trom Weehawken for Boston. 

Castalia, w. from St. John, N. B. for New York. 

Trott King, a. from St. Domingo for Boston. 

Thos. Hull, w. (At Nauset.) 

Emma Pemberton, a. from St. John, P. R. for 

St. Andrews. 

In addition to the above, a number of oyster- 
boats and ver craft were driven ashore dur- 
ing the gales of Dec. 9th aud 13th, in Chesa- 

eake Bay and tributaries, some of which will 

e total wrecks. 

TOTAL DISASTERS FOR 1876. 


The number of vessels belonging to, or trad- 
ing with ports in the United States, reported 
totally lust and missing during the year 1876 
1ogether with those of the previous year, an 
their estimated value are given in the follow- 
ing 


RECAPITULATION. 

n . a 

Hoe Pay eee Ge 

gfe 24 8 Valo. 

nn A Aw eH 

1876. 
January....— 2 6 4 17 29 $480,000 
February...—- 5 7 6 25 43 543,000 
March...... Ce 2 OO Oo 1,600,000 
DGptlsdoonea ee ee Ch Pe By 510,000 
May.. ao he Tee G 6 20 830,000 
June ath pe de ae 45 530,000 
July.... et 9 138 265,000 
Augustwcc0 1 2 22 9 18 520,000 
September... 3 3 3 4 26 39 775,000 
October....- 2 4 47 5 20 48 950,000 
November...1 8 9 8 24 45 697,000 
December...7 3 13 4 35 62 790,000 
Total for the 
year.......23 41 83 58 244 449 $7,890,000 
1875 

January.... 3 2 10 5 18 33 $740,000 
February... 4 4 7 7 15 37 833,000 
March....- Aon Sin, HOP PA) es 846,000 
PANT ee eewiee len 4a Otis 12 22 615,000 
May......-..2 1 9 — 17 2 1,170,000 
TUNClse ete oe fol dy 16 723 400,000 
Tulyseeets We Ope ens er Om 18 570,000 
August...... = Wi SS aby A) 285,000 
September... 1 3 2 3 20 29 385,000 
October.....— 2 2 7 2 35 277,000 
November...4 5 7 5 27 48 1,046,000 
December...2 5 8 6 28 49 945,000 
Total for the 


year.....-.20 66 41 215 373 $7,612,000 

The totals for 1874 foot up 351 vessels, with a 
value of $8,786,000 ; for 1873, 459 vessels, value 
$11,783,000, 
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Receipts for December, 1876, 


MAINE. 
St. Albans, a friend........ : 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Rindge, Cong. church.......... wemaais 
Windham, Mrs. Eliza Hill...... esas 


VERMONT. 
oie ian ie 2nd Cong. ch., to const. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Amherst College, Friends............ 
South church 
Andover, H. K. Bowers’ S. 58. class, 
COW ATLAS LIDYATYcciocesemcnicis= sears 
Boston, bark Pacific, Capt. Borden.. 
Schr. Whiton, Capt. Boel eeapenisiee 
Claremont, Ist Cong. church......... 
Cotuit, Cong. church 
East Clarence, Almira P. Leavitt.. 
Fitchburg, Calvinistic Cong. church. 
Framingham, J. A. Whi 
Globe Village, Rev. J. A. Jackson.. 
Greenfield, lst Cong. ch., towards 
library 
Harvard, Cong. church, S. S., for lib. 
Newton Center, Cong. church....... 
North Hadley, Cong. church..... dae 
North Weymouth, Cong. church.... 
Peabody, Geo. P. Tilton...... CoouGne: 
Randolph, Rey. J. C. Labaree....... 
Shelburne, lst Cong. church......... 
Seuthboro, Pilgrim Cong. church.... 
South Framingham, Cong. ch., $20 


LOLITA LV aisyeloiareisicisleielsoie eictereietsicle's 
Taunton, Trinitarian Cong. ch., S. 8., 
for library... s.<- sfeleteieiiciie Hoood 
Westboro, Cashy ssc. oucss si icalesats ae 


Williamstown, Miss BE. PiercOwaawaes 
Winchendon, North Cong. church.. 
Winchester, Cong. church........... 


RHODE ISLAND. 
Providence, Elmwood Cong. church, 
CONNECTICUT. 


Birmingham, Cong. church.......... 

Greenville, Cong. ch., of wh. $20 for 
James Lindsay Mem’l lib’y, ane 
to const. Allan Lindsay, L 


Greenwich, “Israel Peck. Rentawisieae platelets 
Guiltord ya: friend: aks scucconoeces 
Milford, lst Cong. church, of wh. ¢50 
bequest Mrs.Wm. M. Miles, by C. 
W. Miles, Ex’r, for ship’s lib’s... 
NAGMION BIE sits ociseaecine caateeies 
Estate Sidney Buckingham, by Dr. 
TN. Beardsley, Trustee afaletss'elstais 
Plymouth ch., of noe S.S. $20 for 


North Gharciic. Cash.... 


Norwich, Ist Cong. ch., to const. Rev. 
Charles J. Wiaiech, L. ) 
Bioudway Cong. 
eile ee 
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Suffield, Ist Cong. church........---- 17 94 
Winsted, 1st east Church.<....0ce8- 3668 
Woodbury, ©. J. Min OL. Jc. .cccciecsece 5 00 
A triend....... BASSO LOCUS eaten sece 2000 
NEw YORK. 
Brooklyn, Middle Ret. church......-. 100 00 
Buffalo, Mrs. Elizabeth White....... 100 00 
MrsiSy Bo Pra titsi:cc/s.c’olsss ejaveists/ainiiala aOR: 
Fred. B. Curtiss... sisteigred ep CORee. 
J.M. Richmond. weet LeOLOO) 
E. & B, Holmes.. soe 20/00 
JOSeph Giilds oc 1s gee osee aawleievseunehOrUe 
Bo PeeSHELMAN: cssecsyscage wsvslaswene fLUIGe) 
Rev. G. W. Heacock, D, p 6 oye Oe ty LOLOD 
Caledonia, Pres. churchy<pheeeteeee 12 00 
Coxsackie, 2nd Ref. ch., 8. S., bal. tor 
MDT ALi ssiswiee smielesinouere sat edicta/sceve OOO 
Elbridge, Bap. CRUNCH cesses senile aie 791 
Fairport, Cong. church...... wialtierstanaiete 15 00 
Freemont, M. E. church............- 5 82 
Galway, Bap. church..... Seeesiteeeean 7 00 
Genesee, Bap. church... ; 6 75 
Gloversville, Cong. church.. 20 00 
Presvc@hurencascse cs « naa eerenene see 20°00 
Mrs. Johnson...... wdiseyew ec simm Pra 5 00 
A SEIONGE sasccps sacia Macervearemeneee 1 00 
Holland Patent. Bap. church...... we 6 14 
Hudson, Ist Ref. church...........-. 26 78 
Miss Fanny C. Robinson, for Mrs. 
Hetty Hatten Robinson Mem’) 
linanyeetes see Hewenbompodtods asses. 45) GY 
Johnstown, W. P. Church........... 17 
Kinderhook, Ref. church... .-cascesises kaos 
Kingsboro, Pres. church... a 38400 
Marcy, Bap. church... ae 2 75 
Marion, Pres. church.... ers 4 65 
Ret. church SeBoa8 3 22 
Bap. church, individuals.....» Ssidisey POEeO 
Mumford, W. P. Churchsptscscaeectes 3 38 
New York City, Capt. M. Manson, 
SCH s Tee Manson iets ae eens 10 00 
ws he W. W. Crosby, bark C. #. El- ce 
wiafartarlatanlie olbels: de'seite te onteere ace 5 
Gace Kirkland, brig H. C. pes 4 00 
Qnd Mate Grinson....+..---..+.s. 1 00 
Mrs. Helen L. Grinnell, for lib’s.... 100 00 
Mrs. E. P. Woolsey...... 100 00 
Fifth Ave. Hotel........ 25 00 
Well Wisher, for lib’y..... oieiaiszleles SCO ROO 
Die Wh yaeeicteasiens areiidelpimeah ce «cic afoul aLOROO! 
Gaylord Watson...... Boho nncoconors: 1 On 
A. F. Warburton & Co..........0s.. 1600 
Mash tiacricemecince ae ere avin ene eects 5 00 
Mrs. A. Storer aivlsaisiewgietw sac mmpetee Sri 5 00 
4th Ave. Pres. ch., a member...... 1 00 
Oyster Bay, William ‘Nelson peranattera 3 00 
Port Byron, a friend.........eeeeee- = 71 
Poughkeepsie, Mrs. M. J. My ers. tas ope OONOU 
Rochester, Miss Mattie Daulag for 
Mattie Craig Mem’) lib’y...... siveu 20200 
Mrs. Ou. Wilders) ije ee 10 00 
Sag Harbor, Geo. Bassett............. 100 
NEW JERSEY. 
Belvidere, lst Pres. church.......... 5 40 
Orange, 2nd Pres. church, of wh. to 
const. Chas. Baldwin’ and CAD: 
Pierson L. M’s, each, $30......... 60 00 
Stewartsville, David Hulshizer, (Jan. 
S75 oenmeers comes bse sivisisoeirecemn ed OROO) 
WEST INDIES. 
Barbadoes, J. W. Edgel.... ce sceves 5 00 
$2,581 41 


Clothing. 


Hadley, Mass., Ladies Seamen’s Friend So- 


ciety—one bed quilt for Sailors’ Home. 


‘il My 
"esr 


LHS 


Oast thy bread upon the waters: for thon shalt find it after many days.—Ecc. 11: 1. 


LOAN LIBRARY REPORTS. 


WHOLE NUMBER OF LOAN LIBRARIES SENT TO SHA, TO May ist, 1876, 5,559; 
RESHIPMENTS OF SAME 4,186; No. oF VOLS., 262,092; ACCESSIBLE TO 222,909 SEAMEN. 


During December, 1876, sixty-one loan libraries, twenty-four new (of which 
twenty are yet to be assigned) and thirty-seven refitted, were sent to sea from our 
Rooms at New York and Boston. The new libraries were Nos. 5,977 to 5,996, in- 
elusive, at New York; and Nos. 4,825, 4,827, 4,832 with 4,833, at Boston. Pre- 
ceding any of these, we print, herewith, the record of assignment of twenty-seven 
new libraries previously sent out, and hitherto reported in the Lirr Boar. 


No. of is ’ ; ’ Menin 
oro. By whom furnished. Where placed. Bound for. Coes. 
5903... S. Cong. church, Rocky Hill, Conn.. Bark Brothers..... soees RIOCe: Janeiro.... 12 
5904..8. S. 1st Cong. church, Oxford, Mass... Bark Ada P. Gould..... Gibraltar........ aay alt, 
5905..Miss Mattie Dunlap, Rochester, N. Y., 

in mémoriam Miss Mattie Craig........ Bark Montezuma. Barbadoes......... 11 
5910..8. S. R. D. church, Harlem, N. Y. City. Bark C. F. Elwell. -. Europe 12 
5912.. ss cs “e cs Brig Ivene.......... .. Buenos Ayres 10 
5913..Caldwell Morrison, Philadelphia, Pa.. Bark J. B. Duffus..... Europe.. 12 
5914..Miss S. W. Boswell, West Hartford, Ot. Ship William........ wine UD YIStol.. 138 
6915..Miss Mary C. Bemis, Hartford, Conn.. Bark Brother and Sister Europe.... 12 
5916... S. Ref. church, Hudson, N. Y.....-.» Schr. Albert W. Smith.. Jeghorn.........+- 12 
5917,.S. S$. Ist Cong. church, Danbury, Conn. Bark Olive P. Thurlow. Europe....-....+-- 14 


5918..Mr. John W. Hamersley, N. Y. City... Bark D. A. Brayton..... Buenos Ayres..... 10 
: 5920..8. S. Plymouth Cong. church, Milford, 


CONN). o5 2. ccc cccc ne Daihepate arises eras sels ... Ship Frank Jones....... San Francisco..... 27 
5921..S. 8. Cong. chureh, Litchfield, Conn.... Bark Freeman Dennis.. London............ 14 
5924..D. Hulshizer, Stewartsville, N. J....... Ship Prima Donna..... . San Francisco..... 25 
5926.. Edward Hale, Newbury, Vt......---... Bark Assyrian.......+... WuroOper.ec- ee bq 
5927..Mrs. S. F. Dupont, Wilmington, Del... Ship Osceola....-...--.-- San Francisco..... 22 
6928..8. S. Cong. church, Buckingham, Ct... Bark Calcutta......... +. Europe...--..-+++- 18 
5935..E. W. Bliss, New York City....- w«seee- Ship Eliza McNeal...... San I rancisco..... 25 
5936..Mrs. W. O. Sterling, Poughkeepsie, N. 

Y., for Alice Norton House Library... Bark Mendota.......... Buenos Ayres..... 12 
5939..Mrs. Henry Upson, New Preston, Ct.. Ship St. John......---+- San Francisco..... 30 
6942..Mr, John W. Hamersley, N. Y. City... Ship Joseph S. Spinney. London.........+.. 32 
5944.. _ do. do. do. do. do. ... Ship Dauntless.......... San Francisco..... 21 
5947.. do. do. do. do. do. ... Ship Seminole... ce se wsecs OO 
5949.. do. do. do. do. do.... Ship M. P. Grace........ see t se wreee 39 
5952..Mrs. James O. Morse. Englewood, N.J. Ship W. H. Marcy...... mn Boog, ee 
6964..J28. Lindsay Memorial Library, Green- . 

ville, Conn.......- Bolameieia/p edie <iisclciemeis's . Ship Josephus........+- OE cone 26 
5973.. Mrs. Thomas R. Trowbridge, New Ha- * 

ven, COnn....--eereeecsecreceres sees ie .. Bark Kate Harding..... Java....seee-eee- If 
4825..S. 8. Cong. church, Harvard, Mass..... Ship Empire..........- . Valparaiso......... 18 
4827... S. Trinitarian ch., Taunton, Mass... U.S. Ship Essex.....--- Exploring in Gulf 
4832..H. K. Bowers’ S. 8. class, Andover, of Mexico......- 212 

MASS... ccccccccccccssccereccrecere +++. Schr. Ellen M. Goulden. Scotland....-.--++- 9 
4833.,Rey. J. O. Labaree, Randolph, Mass.. Ship Agenor...-.---.+-- San Francisco....- 20 
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The thirty-seven libraries refitted and 
reshipped were : 

No. 2,167, on brig New Hra, for Lis- 
bon; No. 2,325, on bark Blue Bird, for 
Cork; No. 2,911, on bark R. W. Griffith, 
for Matanzas; No. 3,550, on brig Sophia, 
for Bahia; No. 3,699, read with interest, 
gone to Palma, on brig Genoa; No. 3,964, 
on brig Zebenia, for Port Spain; No. 
4,112, books read with good results, gone 
to Montevideo, on brig S. Brown ; No. 
4,245, on schr. H. Howard, for Porto 
Rico; No. 4,431, on bark MW. A. Nelson, 
for Antwerp; No. 4,461, on schr. H. De- 
hart, for St. Thomas; No. 4,529, on 
schr. G. H. Bayles, for Key West; No. 
4,541, on brig L. Gertrude, for Cape 
Town; No. 4,588, read with profit, gone 
to Jacksonville, on schr. S. Russell ; No. 
4,688, on schr. Brigadier, for Cuba; No. 
4,744, read with interest, gone to Europe, 
on brig Toronto ; No. 4,778, on schr. H. 
E. Smith, for Mayguest; No. 4,788, on 
schr. IM. R. W., for Hayti; No. 4,911, 
on brig G. H. Halls, for Liverpool; No. 
5,001, on brig Ubaldina, for Rio; No. 
5,087, on bark C. #. Hlwell, for London; 
No. 5,247, on bark J. F. Whitney, for 
Europe; No. 5,264, on schr. I. LZ. Doug- 
lass, for Cape Hayti; No. 5,318, read 
with good results, gone to Curacoa, on 
bark Curacoa ; No. 5,365, on sehr. ZL. L. 
Leeman, for St. Domingo; No. 5,510, on 
brig H. T. Wing, for Cuba; No. 5,520, 
on schr. B. Hooper, for Demerara; No. 
5,637, on bark LZ. Curry, for Hurope; 
No. 5,660, books read with profit, gone 
to Sagua, on schr. G. Z. Fessenden; No. 
5,666, on schr. tna, for Cienfuegos: No. 
5,717, on schr. T. B. Ball, for Marseilles; 
No. 5,758, on brig I. E. Pennell, for 
Cuba; No. 5,910, on bark V. Z. Stafford, 
for Leghorn. 

No. 1,685, sent to sea on brig Gen, 12 
men, for Africa, care steward; No. 38,515,* 
gone to sea on three mast schr. Frank 
G. Dow, 10 men; No. 4,048, returned 
from whaling voyage in Indian Ocean, 
the books much read and highly prized, 


* Contributed by Miss F. A. Elliott, Sharon, 
Conn. 
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gone again in same ship, with new crew; 
No. 4,087, sent to the Light Ship, on 
Pollock Rip, care of Capt. Hanlen, 6 
men; No. 4,602, returned much used, 
and gone to sea on schr. M. M, Morriil, 
5 men, care of Capt. Trapp. 


James D. Butler, Hsq., writes to the 
Secretary at Boston, Mass., of No. 4,075, 
‘‘which has just been returned, after 
being out three years:” The Capt. re- 


ports that the library was a very great 
comfort to himself and wife, and that 
the books were freely read by officers and 
men, and were highly appreciated. The 
voyage was rendered very much more 
pleasant in consequence of the library 
being on board. He adds:—‘‘I enclose 
a donation of five dollars from Capt. Bor- 
den, for the SHAmEN’s F'RIEND Society.” 


A CAPTAIN SPEAKS FROM EXPERIENCE. 
Prensacota, Fia., Nov. 19ru, 1876. 
To the American Seamen’s Friend Society :— 

In the year 1870, you put a library on 
board my vessel, at New York, and 
about the year 1874, it was exchanged 
for another, in Portland, Me. On the 
4th of October, 1876, you exchanged the 
old one for another, in New York, for 
which I gave the bearer five dollars, to 
help replace the books. I now have No. 
5,996,* thirty-seven volumes, 

I cannot tell you, by writing, the great 
good these libraries has done; the books 
have been read over and over again, and 
I know they have been the means of 
doing much good. I seldom hear any 
swearing among my crews, and if J 
do hear any, I always stop it. I never 
allow any vulgar language on board. 

I know that God will reward you for 
doing such great good. My crew, on 
this voyage, I believe, are all good men. 
I have not heard a bad word spoken since 
leaving New York. They take great in- 
terest in reading the books. I have a 
hope beyond the grave, and shall do all 
in my power for the good of my crew. 
My own wife and child on board and all 
like the books. 

We thank you a thousand times over, 
for your great kindness in placing such 
useful reading. I hope the library may 
be the means of bringing sinners to 
Christ. Ihave no doubt that in many 
instances it will. 

J. B. Perry, 


Master of the bark Mendota. 


* Contributed by Mrs. W. C. Sterling, Pough- 
keepsie, N, Y.,as Alice Norton House Library. 
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An Elephant as Nurse. 

A large elephant showed, by constant 
flagellation of his body, that he was much 
annoyed by his tiny persecutors, the mos- 
quitoes, and just at that time the keeper 
brought a little naked black thing, as 
round asa ball, which in India, 1 believe, 
they call a child, laid it down before the 
animal with two words in Hindoostunee, 
“Watch it,” and then walked away into 
the town. The elephant immediately 
broke off the large part of the bough so 
as to make asmaller and more convenient 
whisk, and directed its whole attention to 
the child, gently fanning the little lump 
of India-ink, and driving away every 
mosquito which came near it; this he con- 
tinued for upwards of two hours, regard- 
less of himself, until the keeper returned. 
It was really a beautiful sight, causing 
much reflection. Here was a monster, 
whose weight exceeded that of the infant 
by at least ten thousand times, acknowl- 
edging that the image of his Maker, even 
in the lowest degree of perfection, was 
divine; silently proving the truth of the 
sacred announcement that God hath 
‘‘given to man dominion over the beast 
of the field.” And here was a brute set- 
ting an example of devotion and self- 
denial that none but a Christian mother 
could have practiced. 

————» ta-___—~ 

<«T Hank you for my conversion,” said 
a young man to Mr. Moody, as he was 
leaving the place of meeting. He be- 
lieved himself to have been converted 
during the sermon. But we like better 
the terms of gratitude used by the old 
Indian woman of Long Island, who used 
to recognise the annual gift of her 
Thanksgiving turkey, by saying ‘“‘ Thank 
the Lord! and I thank you, too, Col. 


Gardiner!” 
———xqq@8— 10S ——_ 


Asx the meaning of words you don’t 
understand, even if the people laugh, as 
they did when one little girl said: ‘‘Mam- 
ma, what kind of a bear isa consecrated 
cross-eyed bear, that I often hear you 
sing about?” 
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Let’s Play! 


Oh, the blessed and wise little children, 
What sensible things they say ! 

When they can’t have the things they wish for, 
They take others and cry: “‘ Let’s play!” 


* Let’s play ” that the chairs are big coaches, 
And the sofa a railroad car, 

And that we are all taking journeys, 
And traveling ever so far. 


** Let’s play ” that this broken old china 
Is a dinner-set rare and fine, 

And our tin-cups filled with water 
Are goblets of milk and wine! 


“ Let’s play” every one of our dollies 
Is alive and can go to walk, 

And keep up long conversations 
With us if we want to talk. 


‘“ Let’s play” that we live in a palace, 
And that we are queens and kings; 
‘‘Let’s play ” we are birds in a tree-top, 

And can fiy about on wings. 


*¢ Let’s play’ that we are school keepers 
And that people they come to our school, 
And punish them all most soundly, 
If they break but a single rule. 


Oh, the blessed and wise little children, 
What sensible things they say! 

And we might be happy as they are, 
If we would be happy their way. 


What odds ’twixt not having and having, 
When we have lived out our day ! 
Let us borrow the children’s watchword— 
The magical watchword, ‘‘ Let’s play!” 
Independent. 


The Sunbeams. 


Mattie had been running the sewing- 
machine for an hour before she spared 
herself sufficient time to get the scanty 
breakfast, because the work must be fin- 
ished to carry to the shop before the sun 
made it too hot for her to goout. And 
go she must, for her employer was very 
exact about having the coats at the ap- 
pointed time. 

If he should refuse to give her the work 
what could she do? Father and mother 
both lay in the churchyard, and Tom, the 
only brother left, was far away at sea, 
and the poor girl had to make her way 
alone. 

When she had run off the last seam, 
she put her hand into her pocket and 
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drew forth an old letter—the one letter 
she had received from the dear mother 
so lately laid away—and opened it to read 
it. It was cracked in the folds, dingy 
and dark with age; but Mattie pressed 
it to her lips as if the old letter had life 
in it. Her eyes filled full of tears that 
blinded her so that she could not read, 
and, closing the cover of the machine, 
she threw the letter upon it, opened as it 
was, and went to the cupboard to get the 
loaf for her meal, 

The side window did not face exactly 
to the east, so that the rays of the sun 
only shone in obliquely; and what do 
you think one little beam did? It peep- 
ed under the window shade, upon which 
it looked like an arrow head; then it 
shone through a tiny hole in the let- 
ter, and threw a great spot of light upon 
the wall. But, better yet, it magnified 
the word that it stole from the letter so 
that Mattie could read it, and the word 
was’ ‘‘Jesus.” And Mattie’s heart was 
lightened of a heavy load, for she re- 
membered that she was not alone, be- 
cause Jesus was still her friend—a friend 
who ‘‘sticketh closer than a brother.” 

Dear little friends, always remember 
this, that no matter what happens to you, 
you can never be alone, if you love Jesus, 
But there is another thing that you must 
remember, and that is, that you can 
never really know Jesus unless the rays 
of the Bible shine upon his life for you; 
for, like the word in Mattie’s homely let- 
ter, you might pass it by unnoticed, un- 
less you bring to bear upon it the sun- 
shine of God’s love for us. So never for- 
get the little sunbeam’s message.—JV. Y. 
Observer. 
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A Child’s Idea of Prayer. 


Jennie Lee, who was only four years 
old, no sooner saw work laid aside, than 
she ran to her mother’s knee and claimed a 
seat there. Mrs. Lee lifted her to her lap, 
and went on busily thinking of her duties 
and cares, while she rocked herself and 
Jennie to and fro. 
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For awhile Jennie amused herself very 
quietly by winding a string in and out 
through her fingers; but presently she 
began talking to herself in a low tone: 

‘‘ When I say my prayers, God says, 
‘Hark, angels, while I hear a little 
noise.’” 

Her mother asked her, ‘‘ What noise 
was that?” 

‘A little girl’s noise. Then the angels 
will do just so (shutting her mouth very 
tight, and keeping very still for a mo- 
ment) till I say Amen.” 

Isn’t this a sweet thought? I wonder 
if the children who read this story of 
little Jennie have ever thought how won- 
derful it is that God always hears their 
prayers. He is surrounded by thousands 
and thousands of angels, all praising 
Him with their golden harps; and yet, 
through all the music and all the praises, 
He hears the softest prayer of a little 
child kneeling by the bedside. He must 
be very loving and very kind to children. 
We might think He would sometimes 
forget, and be listening to the beautiful 
sounds in heaven, instead of the prayer 
of a little child. But he never does. 
There is never too much singing or too 
many praises there for Him to hear a 
little noise. —Christian at Work. 
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** SAVIOR, ere in sweet repose 
I my weary eyelids close, 
While my mother through the gloom 
Singeth from the outer room; 


‘While across the curtain white, 
With a dim uncertain light, 
On the floor the faint stars shine, 
Let my latest thonght be thine. 


“Savior, ’twas to win me grace, 
Thou didst stoop to that poor place, 
Loving with a perfect love, 5 
Child, and man, and God above. 


** Hear me, as alone [ lie, 
Plead for me with God on high; 
All that stained my soul to-day, 
Wash it in thy blood away.” 


American Seamen’s Friend Society. 


R. P. BuCK, President. 
Rey. 8S. H. HALL, D. D., Cor. Sec. & Treas. 
L. P. HUBBARD, Financial Agent. 


- aia sae Cae: 
ey. S. W. HANKS, Cong’) House, Boston. 
Rey. H. BEEBE, New Haven, Conn. 


LIFE MEMBERS AND DIRECTORS. 


A payment of Five Dollars makes an Annual Member, and Thirty Dollars at one time 
constitutes a Life Member; One Hundred Dollars, or a sum which in addition to a previous 
payment makes One Hundred Dollars, a life Director. 


FORM OF A BEQUEST. 


““T give and bequeath to THE AMERICAN SHAMEN’S FRIEND SOOIETY, incorporated by 
the Legislature of New York, in the year 1833, the sum of $——, to be applied to the chari- 
table uses and pursoses of the said Society.” 

Three witnesses should state that the testator declared this to be his last will and testa- 
ment, and that they signed it at his request, and in his presence and the presence of cach 


other. 
SHIPS’ LIBRARIES. 


Loan Libraries for ships are furnished at the offices, 80 Wall Street, N. Y., and 13 Congre- 
gationalist House, Boston, at the shortest notice. Bibles and Testaments in various Tae 
guages may be had either at the office, or at the Depository of the New York Bible Society. 


7 Beekman Street, 
SAVINGS BANKS FOR SEAMEN. 


All respectable Savings’ Banks are open to deposits from Seamen, which will be kept 
safely and secure regular instalments of interest. Seamen’s Savings? Banks as such are 
established in New York, 74-6 Wall Street and 189 Cherry Street, and Boston, Tremont 
Street, open daily between 10 and 3 o’clock. 


SAILORS’ HOMES. 


LOCATION, ESTABLISHED BY KEEPERS. 
NEw Yorks, 190 Cherry Street..... .. Amer. Sea. Friend Society. Fred’k Alexander. 
BosTON, cor. Salem and Bennet Sts. Boston ‘ G ss B. F. Jacobs. 
PHILADELPHIA, 422 South Front St.. Penn. be Ss Capt. J. T. Robinson. 


WILMINGTON, cor. Front & Dock Sts. Wilm. Sea. Friend Society. Capt. W. J. Penton. 
CHARLESTON, 8. O........-.2.-+0-.-. Charieston Port Society... Oapt. Peter Smith. 


MOBILE, Ala...... sarccccecerscnsesess Ladies’ Sea. Fr’nd Society. Geo. Ernst Findeisen. 
SAN FRANCISCO, Cal.....ccccccceccce =o a es — —_ 
HONOLULU, §. 1.........00.-000-002e- Honolulu “ sid E. Dunscombe. 


INDEPENDENT SOCIETIES AND PRIVATE SAILOR BOARDING HOUSES. 


New York, 338 Pearl Street......... Epis. Miss. Soc. forSeamen Edward Rode. 

' 4 Catharine Lane, (colored)..... 4 Os) eves ria crisis select vos.c/ Gs Ke LROMpSOR, 
Boston, N. Square. Mariners House.. Boston Seamen’s Aid Soc’y, N. Hamilton. 
PortsMourTH, N. H., No. 8 State St... Seamen’s Aid Society...... John McIver, Supt. 
New BEDFORD, i4 Bethel Court..... Ladies’ Br. N. B. P.S...... Mr. & Mrs. H. G. O. Nye. 


BALTIMORE, 25 SOUL ANN StTeet. oc. eccvcccveecrcnccepeseedevecs Miss Elien Brown. 
GALVESTON, Tex. cor. Strand & 26 st. ..... Bciwe sroaatereomte Biaelteeiaintshs tales eraisraa ce sea eee a enieree 
MARINERS’ CHURCHES. 

LOCATION. SUSTAINED BY MINISTERS 
NEw Yorx«, Catharine, cor. Madison. New York Port Society.... Rey. E. D. Murphy. 
cor. Water and Dover Streets..... Mission Se Sas sin “ &B. ¥. Millard. 
Foot of Pike Street, EH. R...... e-. Kpiscopal Miss. Society.... * Robt. J. Walker, 
Foot of Hubert Street, N. R...... 66 OS OST tSac “ H. F. Roberta. 
Open air Service, Coenties Slip... =~ ae OEE CO “ Isaac Maguire. 


Swedish & English, pier 11, N. R. Methodist ......cccseececees 
Oliver, cor. Henry Street.......-. BAaptist....-.sssscsereeccons ‘ss J. L. Hodge, D. D. 
Cor. Henry and Market Streets... Sea & Land, Presbyterian.. Re E. Hopper, D 


BROOKLYN, 8 President Street....... Am. Sea, Friend Society... { B10: esto 


TESUTAUHUAE.O es rotetcWsiain( aaiaslclele opie. ovisie\aieSin ce uaisldiny relalvlciclereleatsisaae vaio seers “« Pp. G. Cook. 


ALBANY, Montgomery Street,........ Methodist .........--seeseee 
Bosron, cor. Salem & N. Bennet Sts. Boston Sea. Friend Society * §.H. Hayes. 


oe 


North Square..... seerccereeereeees Boston Port Society.....+- © Cyrus L. Eastman. 
Cor. Commercial and Lewis Sts.. Baptist Bethel Society..... “ H.A. Cooke, 
Parmenter Street. . 2). <5c2. <jcisieocis AUPISCOPAl cio esidialse'e cesieleial «J. P. Pierce. 


PORTLAND, ME., Fo. st.n.Custom H Portland Sea. Frn’d Soc’y.. “ ¥F. Southworth, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I., 52 Wickenden St Prov. Sea. Friend Society.. “« J. W. Thomas. 
Newport, R.1., 51 Long Wharf.... Individual Effort.........0 “ 0. H. Malcom, D.D. 
NEW BEDFORD,......0.-cessoee-e --++ New Bedford Port Society. ‘ J.D. Butler. 
PHILADELPHIA, c. Front & Union Sts. Presbyterian.....ceerscssee “ Vincent Group. 
Cor. Shippen and Penn Streets... Methodist . “ William Major. 
Catharine Street.......+.-++---++. Episcopal. « W. B. Erben. 
~ Front Street, above Navy Yard... Baptist..........sssseccsece Joseph Perry. 
BALTIMORE, cor. Alice & Anna Sts.. Seamen’s Un. Bethel Soc.. ‘ Chas. McHlfresh. 
Cor. Light and Lee Streets........ He ete ee « RB. BR. Murphy. 
erican orfolk Sea. ry 
NORFOLK ...c-cccrccercccrccecevoses Hriond Societies E. N. Orane. 
WILMINGTON, N, O.....00+-+0++e20+++ Wilmington Port Society... “ Jas. L. Keen. 
CHARLESTON, Church, n. Water S8t.. Amer. Sea. Friend Soe’y..- “ Wm. B. Yates. 
SAWANN MiwbiscGhiacrellesvlecinperoccese. io Ge ll Lael ** Richard Webb. 
MOBILE, Church Street, near Water. * snd es es. S — — 
NEW ORLEANS...-sreccccearcocreccess tanerecersencsve “ 7. H. Paasa, 
GALVESTON, Texas....-.......-.0.-.. Amer. Sea. Friend Soo’y... ‘¢ H. B. Burr. 
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AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, 


80 Wall Street, New York. 


ORGANIZED, MAY, 1828—INCOBPORATED, APRIL, 1883. 


RICHARD P. BUCK, Fsq., President, Carr. NATH’L BRIGGS, Vice President 
Rev. S. H. HALL, D. D., Cor. Sec'y & Treas. L. P, HUBBARD, Financial Agent. 


Opszxcts. 1.—To improve the social, meral and religious condition of seamen; 
to protect them from imposition and fraud; to prevent them from becoming a 
curse to each other and the world; to rescue them from sin and its consequen- 
ces, and to SAVE THEIR souLs. 2.—To sanctify commerce, an interest and a 
power in the earth, second only to religion itself, and make it everywhere serve 

he handmaid of Christianity. Re q 
gare OF pene a eta Mea reaching of the Gospel by Missionaries 
and Chaplains, and the maintenance of Bethel Churches in the ete ports of 
this and foreign countries. In addition to its Chaplaincies in the United States, 
the Society has stations in Curva, Japan, the SANDWICH IsLaNDs, Cui, Braz, 
France, Irany, Beterum, Denmark, Norway, SWEDEN, New Brunswick, &c., 
and will establish others as its funds shall alow. Besides preaching the Gospel 
to seamen on ship-board and on shore, and to those who do business upon our 
inland waters, Chaplains visit the sick and dying, and as far as possible supply | 
the place of parents and friends. i 

2.—The monthly publication of the Samors’ Macazine and Seamen’s FRrEenp, 
designed to collect and communicate information, and to enlist the sympathy 
and co-operation of Christians of every name, in securing the objects o!f the 
Society. The last of these publications, the Szamrn’s FRIEND, is gratuitously 
furnished to Chaplains and Missionaries for distribution among seamen and others 
The Society also publishes the Lirx Boat for the use of Sabbath-schools, 

3.—Loan Lipraries, composed of carefully seleeted, instructive, and enter- 
taining books, put up m eases containing between thirty-five and forty volumes 
each, for the use of ships’ officers and crews, and placed as a general thing, in the 
care of converted sailors, who thus become for the time, effective missionaries 
among their shipmates. This plan of sea-missions contemplates much more 
than the placing of a Christian Library on ship-board, in that, (1) It places the 
library in the hands of an individual who takes it for the purpose of doing good 
with it, and who becomes morally responsible for the use made of it, (2) It 
usually places the library in charge of the Captain of the vessel. (8) It contem- 
plates a connection between the sailor and the individual who furnishes 
the library which he reads. The donor of each library is informed, if he re- 
quests it, when and where it goes, and to whom it is entrusted; and what- 
ever of interest is heard from it, is communicated. The whole number of libra- 
ries sent out by the Society, to Dec. 1st, 1876, is 5,728, containing 268,000 vol- 
umes. Calculating frequent pee we they have been accessible to probably 
250,000 men, Over one thousand hopeful conversions at sea have been report- 
ed as traceable to this instrumentality. A large proportion of these libraries 
have been provided by special contributions from Sabbath-schools, and are 
frequently heard from as doing good service. This work may be and should be 
greatly extended. More than 20,000 American vessels remain to be supplied. 

4.—The establishment of Sators’ Homes, Reapine Rooms, Savines’ Banxs, 
the distribution of Bisies, Tracts, &c. : 

The Sattors’ Home, 190 Cherry St., New York, is the property and under 
the direction of the Society. It was opened in 1842, sinee which time it has ac- 
commodated over 90,000 boarders. This one institution has saved to seamen 
and their relatives, $1,500,060. The mora] and religious influence on the seamen 
sheltered there, can not be estimated. More or less shipwrecked seamen are 
constantly provided for at the Home, A Missionary of the Society is in daily 
attendance, and religious meetings are held on week day evenings. Similar 
institutions exist, in other cities, under the care of auxiliary Societies, 


NOTE.—Twenty dollsrsa contributed by any mdividual or Sabhath-school, will send a 
Library to sea, in the pame of the donor. The Sal1ors’.MaGazink is, when asked for, 
seni xratuilously to Pastors. who take a yearly coliecuon for the cause, and to Life-Mem- 
bers and Directors, upon an annual request for the same. > Sy 
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